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ROBERT HOOKE, ARCHITECT. 

How much the London of to-day differs from the 
London of fifty years ago can scarcely be credited 
except by those who are old enough to remember its 
appearance during the reign of George IV. At that 
time the chief features of the city—the churches, 
public buildings, and streets—presented almost the 
same aspect to the citizens and wayfuarers as they had 
done during the previous hundred and fifty years ; 
it was the city that arose from the ashes of the 
great fire in 1666. But the removal of the houses 
in old St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to make room for the 
erection of the General Post Office, and the 
making of the approaches to new London Bridge, 
were the beginning of a march of improvement and 
alteration which has continued until the present 
time, and goes on at an ever-increasing rate ; so 
that by the commencement of the next century 
the city, with its palatial offices, gigantic railway 


stations, and trading emporiums, will present an | 


appearance differing far more widely from the 
London of the Georges than that did from the 
London of Queen Elizabeth and Shakspere’s days. 
While some of the houses and streets which are 
associated with so much that is interesting in our 
domestic history during the last two centuries yet 
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| remain, I venture to ask whether Robert Hooke 
| was employed as architect, and to what extent he 
| assisted in the rebuilding of the city. He is best 
known by his scientific researches and wonderful 
mechanical contrivances; but that he attained 
some fume as an architect is proved by the erection, 
|} from his designs, of three large buildings in 
| what were then the suburbs of London. These 
were Bethlehem Hospital, in Moorfields, erected 
at a cost of 17,0001, which remained until 
1814, when it was taken down and Finsbury 
formed on the ground ; Montague House, Blooms- 
bury, built in 1678 for Ralph, third baron 
of that name (this building was unfortunately 
| destroyed by fire a few years after its construction, 
but John Evelyn, in his Diary, speaks of it asa 
“fine palace built after the French style”), on 
the site of which the British Museum now stands ; 
and Aske’s almshouses, at Hoxton, an important 
building, erected for the Haberdashers’ Company. 
For this last work Hooke is said to have been 
recommended by Archbishop Tenison. Hooke, 
as well as John Evelyn and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Christopher Wren, after the Fire submitted plans 
for the rebuilding of the city; and although 
Wren’s scheme was approved by the king, Hooke’s 
model, which was submitted to the Royal Society, 
found such favour among the civic authorities 
that it led to his appointment as Surveyor to 
the Corporation, in which capacity he toiled early 
and late in laying out the ground for the several 
proprietors. When a young man his abilities 
attracted the attention of Boyle, Wren, and others 
at Oxford, and his mechanical ingenuity and 
penetrative sagacity must have been of value in 
the early days of experimental philosophy. If we 
consider the large number of churches, in addition 
to the cathedral, that were erected from the designs 
of Wren, it is evident that his time must have 
been fully occupied ; and it is from Hooke’s inti- 
mate connexion with Wren during many years that 
I am led to infer that many other structures beside 
those already mentioned were built from Hooke’s 
designs, although I have never met with any 
notice of them. 

The question was asked some years ago in your 
columns whether there was any known portrait of 
Hooke (3™ §. ix. 431), and there was no reply. 
Remembering the prominent position he occupied 
at Gresham College, as professor of geometry, and 
curator of experiments to the Royal Society, at 
| the time when it was the fashion to affect a taste 
| for science and to visit the Gresham curiosities, it 
is very strange if no sketch of this remarkable 
man is in existence. Pepys had a high opinion of 
him, and in his Diary, Feb. 15, 1665, after de- 
scribing the ceremony of his admission as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, he says :— 





| “After this being done they to the Crown Tavern, 
| behind the Change, and there my Lord ( Brouncker) and 
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most of the company to a club; Sir P. Neale, Sir R. 


Moray, Dr. Clerke, Dr. Whistler, Dr. Goddard, and 
others of the most eminent worth, above all Mr. Boyle 
was at the meeting and above him Mr. Hooke, who is 
the most and promises the least of any man in the world 
that ever I saw.” 

Twenty years subsequent to this Samuel Pepys 
was elected President of the Society, and most 
probably was frequently brought into business 
relations with Hooke. His great talents and odd 
appearance must have attracted attention, and the 
following description of his person, in which it is 
apparent there is no flattery, would help to identify 
his portrait, should one remain. “ He was always,” 
says his biographer, Dr. Waller, “very pale and 
lean, and latterly nothing but skin and bone, with 
& meagre aspect, his eyes grey and full, with 
a sharp, ingenuous look when young ; his nose 
but thin, of a moderate height and length, his 
mouth meanly wide and upper lip thin, his chin 
sharp and forehead large, his head of a middle 
size. He wore his own hair of a very dark brown 
colour, very long, and hanging neglected over his 
face until about three years before his death, 
when he wore a periwig. He went stooping and 
very fast, having but a light body to carry, and a 
great amount of spirits and activity in his youth.” 
Dr. Tyndall, at the conclusion of one of his lectures 
upon sound, said “that he feared his contiguity 
to Newton had dimmed the fame of this extra- 
ordinary man,” and this is doubtless true; yet 
when we look at the variety and extent of his 
labours, the zeal and indomitable perseverance 
with which he pursued them notwithstanding 
great bodily infirmities, he certainly was one of 
the most remarkable, if not one of the greatest, 
men of his time. Tuomas J. Hux. 

Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


“THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA'S 
AND THE 


SCHOOL,” 
LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH IT. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 


69. How Miss France managed affairs at home when 
Papa and Mamma were away. Pp. 19. London, | 1871] 
12mo.—France is described as in sepebie of ruling her- 
self after the deposition of Napoleon IIT. 

70. *How the fight ended, and the lesson it taught 
Johnnie. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Rev. Canon 
Pullen, Author of The Fight at Dome Europa’s School. 
Pp. 21. London and Chertsey, [1871], 16mo.—England, 
taught by thame and disgrace, undertakes a vigorous 

olicy for the future under a Conservative Government. 

he *second edition and the *tenth thousand do not 
differ, being from the eame type. On the outside cover 
of at least the second edition French and German 
translations are announced as “ in the press.” 
*Impeachment of the British Lion by the British 
Unicorn at the Queen’s Arms. By Wykehamicus 
Friedrich (Author of Lord Macaulay's “ New Zea- 
lander”). Pp. 20. London, 1871, 12mo.—An imaginary 
scene on Feb. 9, 1871, in the House of Commone. The 
present sluggishness of England condemned by compari- 


72. Incredulity John, in his right little tight little 
island. London (1877 } See No. 32. The existence 
of this work is perhaps doubtful. 

73. *John B—— and Jonathan. An instructive story, 
Founded on fact. Pp. 12. Exeter and London (Ox 
1871, 16mo.—Represents America as ambitious and ford 
of aggrandisement both in the past and present 

Jvbn Bull and Uncle Sam, see No. 155. 

74, *John Bul I's Atonement : asequel to the © Euy 

School Fight,” by Milton T. Lowe. Pp. 16. Wi: 
and Hull, 1871, 16mo.— England revolts agai: st 'the 
principle ‘of neutrality and helps France, turning out 
the Liberal Government. 

75. *John Bull's dream: and what caused it. 4 
legend of Europa School. [At top:—] A reply to some 
recent pamphlets. Pp. 16. London, 1871, 12mo.—Ip 
part i. England's inaction is explained and almes 
approved: in part ii. the result of it is shown ina 
German invasion of England from the shores of France. 

John Bull's new clothes, sce No. 156. 

76. *John justified : a reply to the “ Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School,” showing that ‘‘ There are Two Sides 
to Every Question.” Pp. 16. London and Bath, [1871), 
16mo.—In defence of England's conduct, and of Ger. 
many. There isa preface, and at the end of the ; amphlet 
a.date “December, 1870.” This pamp yhlet may have 
been the first, as it was the most popular, of the answers 
to The Fight. The *let, *7th, *1 sth, and *32nd 
editions are nearly identical: the *3lst, *44th, * 3rd 
and *93rd are identical, the preface being in larger 
type than in the first issues. The *106th las eight 
additional pages of “illustrative notes,”’ but the type 
of the rest is identical with the second issues, though 
re-arranged. Advertised as “Johnny justified, now 
ready,” in the Times, Jan. 26, 1871: “2nd ~y ” Times, 
Feb. 2, 9, 18: “ new edition with important additions,” 
Times, "Feb. 23,24. Author known. 

v2." Johnnie’ s Account of the fight, and wl y he took 
no ‘part in it. Pp. 8 London, [18717], 12mo.—Strong 
defence of England's policy. Rare. 

Johnny justified, see No. 76. 

78. *John not so wrong after all: or, what he said 
for himself, or could be said for him, to Dame Europa. 
By a boy who was present in a letter to his cousin. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? What shall prevent the 
extinguishers themeelves from taking fire? Pp & Lon- 
don and Wellington, Some rset, (187 S71), 16mo.— Defer ce of 
England. Signed “H. H.” There are slight typographical 
differences in the issucs. Advertised in the Timer, 
Feb. 16, 1871 : “‘2nd ed. now re dy,” Times, Feb. 23, 24. 

79. *John’s Account of some other rows at Dame 
Europa’s School: and of how the little Roman boy was 
bullied by the Italian boy. Pp. 14. London, 18 1, 16mo. 
—Advertised as “just published” in the 7% , March 
30, 1871, and Mar. 31. 

John’s Defence, &c., see No. 49. 

80. *John’s Fag in Dame Europn’s he shool. Pp. 16. 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 17), 10, — Al advo- 
cacy of Home Rule, based on a review a the relations 
between England and Ireland in the past and present. 

81. +John’s Governor's view of the situation: and of 
the way in which John should act in every crisis in 
Dame Europa’s School. Pp.15. Taunton, [1871 }, 16mo. 
—Against both France and Germany, with advice to 
ee to be on her guard. 

*John’s Governor visits Dame Europa’s Schoo’; 
the ae of which is among things that vet remain to 
be seen, being a rejo'nder to The Fight. Seventh thou- 
sand, pp. 32. Edinlurgh and London, 1871, 12mo.—An 
elaborate and powerful apology for Eng'and’s neutrality. 
The *7th, “9th, *30th, *34th and *40th thousands are 











eon with her past history. 


identical. Advertised in the Times, Feb. 2, 1871. 
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*John’s Letier to Dame Europa. Pp. 8. No 
ce, [Jan. 1871}, 24mo.—Against the German Em- 
rand the Liberal Government: in favour of vigorous 
nstrance, if not intervention, on behalf of France. 
noress known. 

3. *Joln’s Letter to Dame Europa, expostulating 
against being called a Coward, Pp. 24. London. 1871, 
mo.—Slightly anti-French. Advertised in the Times, 

¥y 











: 9 land May 3,11. Author known 
84 #*Joln'’s Uncle” Addenda, 1. Extravazanza! 
irmy Reform! 2. Dani-h, Turkish, Alabama Questions, 
The Old Shekarry reviewed. Pp.32. Loa ‘ox, [1871], 
See No. 85; dated Feb. 21 


5 n) Thinks 
t } ; or, er England ! 
9 How t lefend England 3. How to thrash the 
Prussians! Pp.32. Loud 1871}, 12mo.—A hastily- 


vs » Lids 
written but vigorous alarum to Enyzland, inveighing 
r = 

















against her present unprepared state and slugyzi-hness, 
and proposing wonderful schemes for defe and 
r e Germans Dated Feb. 3, 1871. 


tions are identical with the Ist, 
idix, Asto the 500,000 Men,” forming 
dated Feb. 10. The suggestion is 

a permanent camp for an Indian 

vit our battles. The “ Addenia” 
; sion on military points connecte 

with the defence of England and the raising of a large 
army, With allusions to a pamphlet entitled “ England 









fortified. By the Old Shekarry Advertised as * this 
lay’ he 7 , Feb. 17, 1871. and Feb. 21. 
on xe No. 157. 
158 





An Eastern Question. 
Europa, past and present. The 
Leg burnt to roast King 
s. Wanted a fire brigade. 
lon 1878], 12mo.—A 
le a peaceful 


provid 
Dated April 27, 





water; or, how 
f t chapter, EjJited 

Europa’s School. Pp. 19, 

tpon-Hull, [1871], l6mo.— 
y of England to mischievous 
liberty and of freedom from 
derived from America. Author known. 

88. *T last fight at Dame Christiana’s School: 
thewing how it was that the English boy would not 
join in it. Pp. 2%. London, Manchester, and Vew- 

ast: Lyme, n.d., 12mo.—Approves of England's 
neutrality in the Franco-German war, but hints that 
selfishness and the love of making gain had much to do 
with it. Strongly against the fighting propensities of 
modern natione. 

89. *The latest Row in Dame Europa’s School and 
what the new masters said. Fourth thousand, pp. 24. 
london and Cardiff, [1876], 16mo.—Against Turkey in 
the matter of her treatment of Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Montenegro; and against Lord Beaconsfield. The 
*seventh thousand is identical. 

A leedle Ballad about Vaterland, see No. 159. 

9). ¢The Lion, the Monkeys, and the Bear. An 
apologue on the Eastern Question. Pp. 32. London, 
1376, 16mo.—A “‘ moral ” is appended. 

_ 91. *Look before you leap ; or, another account of the 
fight at Dame Europa’s School. By a present Etonian. 











Pp. 16. Eton and London, [1871], 16mo.—A parody on | 


the facts of the war, with little or no political discussion 


onit. Represents Englandas acting against her instinc- | 


tive feelings, and urged to a policy of neutrality by Mr. 





| 








Gladstone and Lord Granville on the ground of self- 
interest. Advertised as “ just published” in the Zines, 
Feb. 28, 1871. 

92. *Louis’ Own Account of the fight at Dame 
Europa’s School. A Literal Translation frcm the 
French. Pp. 24. London, 1871. 12mo.—Represents 
Napoleon as forced to war by the French people. Very 
gentle criticism of England aud Germuny. Vota trans- 
lation, 

93. *Master John and his tenants; or, what Sandy 
thought of the matter. A letter from J.hn Bull to 
Dame Europa, in which he proves himself in the right, 
and obtains a verdict in his favour. Pp. 25. London 


} and Cheltenham, [1871], l6mo.—The second edition is 


in the British Museum, 

94. *Mrs, Britannia’s defence of Johnny’s condu:t at 
Dame Europa’s School. Pp.12. Lon/oa, {1871}, 16mo. 

A peace-making pamphlet, in the style of the Queen's 
Speech. 

95. ¢Mra. Britannia’s East Wind Sy me, treat- 
ment and Previous Medical History. By her Chemist's 
unrecognised apprentice. Pp. 24. Dublin and Lon lon, 
1876, 16mo.—-On the Conservative si in the matter of 
Turkish and other Eastern complications, 

96. *Mrs. Britton’s letter touching the Europa 
troubles. By the author of “ A fairy tale for th 
teenth Century.” Pp.95 (“91”). London, 1871, limo. 
—A moral discourse defending England's neutrality; 
against France more than Germany. Advertised as 
“now ready” in the Z'imes, March 3, 1871, an] March 4. 

97. ¢Mrs. Bull's little bill, an allegory, in Six Parte, 
Pp. 36. London, 1872, 120.—On the Alabama claims ; 
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98. ¢Mr. Bull and his family troubles ; espe inl ) i 
n to “the case” Jonathan « Bull. Pp. 2 
). Lon ton, 1872, ltimo.—On the Alabama claims, 
against America's claims, but persuading to peace. 

99. *Mr. Bull's School How it was disgraced by a bad 
head bov. With a moral for the young gentlemen re- 
assembling after the vacation. Pp.12. Edimburgh and 
London, 1881, 12mo,—In verse; praises Lord Palmer- 
ston’s and Lord Beaconsfield’s Governments ; against the 
Liberal party. 

100. More about the Fight in Dame Europa’s S hool, 
with John’s reasons for not joining in th: Quarrel. 
Signed at end, “S. A. 8.” Second edition, pp. &. London, 
[1872], 24mo.—Neutral, from religious and philanthropic 
considerations. 

101. ¢Mother Britannia and her boys and girls; or, 
The Elementary Education Question in a nutslie!l. \ 
long table of contents follows. Pp. 31. London and 
Bristol (Frome), 1874, 8vo.—Against the secularization 
of elementary education. 

102. *Napoleon the third at the tribunal of History. 
Translated from the French. Pp. 16. London and 
Bath, 1871, 16mo.—A violent attack on the late Em- 
peror of the French. According to the preface (dated 
Jan. 31, 1871) it is “translated from the many” bro- 
chures “circulated in Paris during the siege.’’ The 
*third edition is identical. A fourth was announced. 
Advertised as “in a few days” in the Zimes, Feb, 9, 
1871; “now ready,” Times, Feb, 16. 











F. Mapan. 
4, Radcliffe Square, Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 


“Toe Ficut at Dame Evrora’s Scnoo.” 
HISTORICALLY ANTICIPATED. — Mr. Manpan’s 
papers (ante, pp. 241, 281) having revived our 
recollections of Dame Europa, it will be an 
appropriate time to record not the least curious 
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fact connected with my friend’s very popular hung for three hundred years in the tower of the 

brochure, that the main feature of its plot was | church of the Apostles, in memory of a “ wonder. 

actually anticipated in the schooldays of the | ful yet true history ” of what had occurred at that 

great emperor himself, date in the churchyard of the Apostles’ church, 
The author says respecting “His Uncle’s | situate in the New Market at Cologne. The fo}. 

Nephew” and his school companions, “Each of , lowing, for want of a better, may serve as 

the upper Boys at Dame Europa’s had a little | rendering into English of the drift of the German 

garden of his own in a corner of the play-ground. | lines :— 

The Boys took great interest in their gardens, and In the year of grace thirteen hundred and fi seven 

kept them very neatly...... Every garden had in | The sick in Cologne were gathered fast for he Aven, 

the middle of it an arb« ur, fitted up acc ording to The clock had struck its fourth hour after noon, 

the taste and means of its owner. Louis had the | When a dread thing occurred—’twill not be forgotten 

soon— 


peerwaess arneur of all, whe John used some- To the Mother of Charity, Richmuth by name 
times to pay him a visit, “lying at full length on Who in bygone ages well honoured was by 
the soft moss, and eating grapes and drinking | From the Ad nyt family her origin she trace 








lemonade” (p. 12, Nast’s American ed.). After | And in the Papegeyen her open house was placed. 
» defi ) muuis by Willi j j ) ay- . . : . . . 
the def , of _ by William : the o] = pl NY- | he died—at least it was by every one imagined so— 
ground, Foot by feot, and yard by yard l@ Gave | And in the grave the time had come to lay her | ly low: 
way, till at last he was forced to take refuge in his When in memory sweet of married life free from any 
arbour, from the window of which he threw stones vexing 1s 
at his enemy to keep him back from following , Her husband dear the wedding ring left on her finger 
. » Ss me . resting. 
him Pp. <4). . . a r With it they went and buried her in her grave so trust- 
Compare this with the record given by Madame thc, 
de Rémusat of what Napol on said to her about | But all the while the gravedigger took note of it so cun- 
his schooldays during a ((te-d-iéle dinner which | ningly ; a3 
she had with him in the camp at Boulogne in | That soon as shades of night came down, as sure as that 
’ 1 2. | came he, 
Moversher, 1803 ; he | With lanthorn and with prentice lad to help him dig and 
‘I was educated,’ he said, ‘at a military school, and see 
I sh wed no aptitude for anything but the exact eciences : : 
Every one said of me, “That child will never be good | If in the coffin-case they grubbed from out the graveyard 
for anything but geometry.” I kept aloof from my ground 


echoolfellows, I had chosen a little corner in the school | The ring of goodly value could still by them be found. 
grounds, where I would sit and dream at my ease ; for I | With digging hard the prentice lad the coffin’s lid did 
have always liked reverie. When my companions tried gan, 

to usurp possession of this corner, I defended it with all | And soon as this was done the woman came to life again. 
my might. 1 already knew by instinct th: ut my XL, ill was | Affrighted and amazed, they cut and run like anything, 
to override that of others, and that what pleased me was And of course they quite forget their light away to bring. 





to belong to me.’’ Madame de Rémusat’s Me , Eng. So with the lanthorn bright the wife hastes h me, and 
trans., 1880, i, 143. pulls the bell so loud 

As Monsieur Paul de Rémusat did not publish That — and the servants, all awakened, to her 
the charming MSS. of his grandmother until some 


To her husband she was known by her voice and by her 
ring ; 
She was quickly within doors, and to his arms she did 


years after Dame Europa saw the light, the aut hor | 
of the latter could not have borrowed his idea from | 


the former, and the coincidence of the fictitious | spring. 
incident of 1870 with the historical fact of nearly | But first he needed to revive her by fire-warmth and 
a century earlier is very singular. It is, however, | food, 


Before the freshening glow of health could come back to 
her blood. 
This done, three younger sons to her spouse she further 


possible that this incident in the first emperor's 
school life has been recorded b y an e arlier writer ; 


and it would be interesting if the author of Dame amd 
Europa would tell us whether he ever met with it | And thanked her God continually in gratit ude therefor. 
before. Hitton Henecryy. These three sons in holy orders all took their solemn 
vows, 
And to the praise of God our Father the minds of men 
BURIED ALIVE: A TALE OF OLD COLOGNE. | did rouse, 
It would require the magic pen of a Barham to} Very curiaus are the graphic illustrations of the 


do proper justice, in the Ingoldsby Legend style, | broadside, especially the views of the scenes in the 
to the tale, narrated in the curt old German | churchyard; of the old streets with their avenues 
manner, on a broadside—date about 1660, and the | of trees; of the gabled houses with projecting 
whole engraved on copper—representing the re-| gothic windows; of the name of the Papegeyen 
suscitation of Frau Richmuth in a.p. 1357. The | street, denoted by the sign of a parrot over one of 
picture and verses given in the broadside pro-| the doors ; and of the arms of the Lady Richmuth, 
fess to be copied from the original, which had | who seems to have belonged to some select coterie 
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—————— 


of fifteen families connected with 


Cologne, as} the last reference) suggested, 


described in the sixth line of the German verses. 


The crabbed text of these runs thus :— 
Als man zehlt mecctvit. Jahr 
Allhier zu Collen ein gross Sterben war, 
Umb vier Uhren zu Nachmittag 
Ein wunderding das da geschach 
Ein Erbarfrau Richmuth genannt, 
In den funfzehen Gschlechtern hoch bekam 
Von der Adonyt, dieses ihr herkunfft war, 
In der Papegeyen ihr wohnung hatt cffenbar. 








Diese stirbt wie Sie vermeinet haben 






Und als man Sie nun solt begraben 
Durch lieb deez Ehestands ohn verdriiss 
Ihr Man ibr den trauring : am finger liess 
Damit mann sie zu dem grab hintrug 
Der Todtengraber desz ns she achtung g1 


Desz abends spaat mit seinem Knecht 
Ihr Schantzenwaar sie nahmen recht. 
Die Lade sie gruben ausz der Erden 
Und i fften ihnen solt der Ring so we 
Damit der Knecht den Deckel aufft ri 
Alez bald sich da die Frau auf 





icht, 


Vorschrecken die beede da lauffen gelin 





Und lassen der fraun die Lucern da stehn, 

Mit welcher sie heim geht und die schell thut trecken 
Damit ale < den Man und dasz gesind thut wecken, 

Der Man sie bey der stim und dem Ring erkar 


Gieng t ld h in, liess sie hinein zu hand, 

Mit Feuer und Cost that er sie erquicken 

Zu frischer gesundheit ward Sie sich scl 

Drey junger Sohn hernach Sie trug, 

Desz Sie Gott nicht kunt dancken gnug 

Welche drey sich in Geistliche Orden begaben, 

Und thiiten Gott unseren Herr zeit loben, 
Frepk. Hesprik 









i all 


Linden Gardens, W. 


A PassaceE 1N Suettey’s “ Prometnevs Ux- 
pounD,” Act IT. Sc, rv. (1S, ix. 351, 481; x. 37). 


—Asia asks,— 
“Who made that sense, which when the winds of spring 
In rarest vi isitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved, heard in youth alone 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears, which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more.” 
What is the meaning of this passage ? and what 
is its grammatical construction? I believe the 
latter requires the subaudition of are for the winds, 
and of is for the voice. It appears to be just such | 
a case as some critics . ave found for Shakespeare 
in te lines (Hamlet, I, 
* As stars with trains of fire, 
Disasters in the sun, 


and dews of blood, 


‘As stars” 
as another, for A 


If, as one supposes, 


is a misprint for 
Asters, or, 


star (for a comet 





line may have 
| dropped out which may have contained words 
similar in meaning to ‘recall the remembrance 
of youthful days ’”; for, as he argues, the poet is 
| signalizing that sense which so strongly moves us, 
| when the spring-breezes, or the voice of a long 
|absent friend, re call some such remembrance, or 
la still deeper feeling, such as Wordsworth’s “ 

| mations of immo rtality,” 

In a former note on Shelley I have re ferred 1 to 
| a letter to myself from Prof. J. Jukes, in 
which he sensibly sums up Shelley’s shortcom , 
Now in this letter he wrote of this passage : “ The 
difficulty and obscurity of the sentence to my 
mind is the ‘dim the radiant looks’”;* and I 
remember that Mr. A. E. Bi 1e, an 


inti- 


Beete .« 


spondent of “N. & Q.,” objected to this part of 
the passage, because the flowers seemed to be 
dragged in neck and crop, & propos de rien. As 
to this, however, I must say that I feel no diffi- 
culty. I call to mind a beaut pass n M) 


Gilf l’s Love-st 
fully justifies Sh 


“ The flowers were 


. bv George FE) , cha 
~~ reference :— 


wing with their evening splen 














dours......It seer ed i gala wi was happiness : 
and misery coul id no sympathy. This was the effect 
it had on ¢ aterina. As she wound among the beds : 
where the fk werd seemed to be looking vith 
wondering elf-like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the 


feeling of isolation in her wretchedness overcame her 
But the chief objection, in my view, lies in the 
last two lines, which do not say what one feels to 
be wanted there. Now in beautiful 
essay On Love (Forman’s ed., vol. vi. p. 269) we 
get his own expression for the thing wanted. He 
writes :-— 


Shelley’s 


“There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a 
melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the 
reeds beside them, which, by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to a 
dan C00 of breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious 
tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patr ri tic 
success, or the voice of one beloved sin ging to you alone, 

So soon as this want or power is dead, man becomes 
the living sepulchre of himself, and what yet survives is 
the mere husk of what he once was.” 

The resemblance between this and the passage 








| clusions 


may have several tails, and probably a meteorite | 


more than one streamer), we are to understand 
shone for the stars or star, fell for the dews, 
and happened for the disasters, And truly there 
are many instances of this kind of ellipsis in the 


works of our poets. But, after all, as Erica (at 


under criticism is very remarkable. But the con- 
are not identical. In the prose we are 
told that the decease of this mysterious sense 
| leaves man—not a solitary amidst a multitude, 
but—the mere husk of his former self. This is 
perfectly ad rem, absolutely true, and infinitely 
beautiful; but the two concluding lines of the 
passage in the Prometheus Unbound are pointless 
and poor. True, he misses what he has lost, and 
feels lonely in consequence ; but the awful fact is 
that the very genius or spirit of beauty and happi- 
ness has left him for ever. Does not the collation 
of these two passages go some way to justify Mr. 


* Letters of J. B. Jukes, pp. 382-3 (Chapman &, Hall, 


1871). 
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. | . . . 
Matthew Arnold’s judgment, that there may be| have never before seen this derivation of our 
more life in some of Shelley’s prose writings than | national cry of exultation :— 


- ° a | 
in any of his poems ? C. M. I. “T may add that in my humble opinion the present 
| 
| 


period may be compared to the n’’n mvt, when on the 
9 3 Fine . sadershin of Chimie! 
Witttam Mason, tar Port.—The ninth edition ew pee eed 9 we herent "Sele of Wak 
of the Mneyclopedia Britannica has not yet, I | in which about 1,200,009 co-religionista were slain. The 
think, reached the letter M ; and those who have | cause of his fiat for this horrible tragedy is portrayed 
that letter in charge may like to know that the | in Sepher pips “9, page 11b, which I refrain from 
eighth edition is inaccurate and imperfect in its | giving in a public journal. It began also, as during the 
account of Mason. That account states that | ™edieval epoch of 4356 a.o., when (0"y'w nomp) the 


‘wv: ” . : ities of Speyers, Worms, and Mayence, wer 
Mason’s father was “ Vicar of Hull,” and omits to | Communities of Speye tye HEP. which 1} : 
. . ; exterminated with the war-cry of IP, which I believe 
state that he was married. Now there is, I be- | to be a Hebrew monosyllable 5"y’’n or 3°'xm as pow) 
lieve, no vicar of Hull, and certainly there is, initials for Haman, Amalek, Pharaoh, Hadri in, Anti- 
except in common parlance, no such place as Hull.* | ochus, Balak, Balaam (the descendants and relations of 
Mason, the poet, was the son of the Rev. William | six thereof embraced Judaism), + * our = ~~ oi 
: "Or } . | agai } r ferocik < e strate how 

Mason, who in 1735 and afterwards was vicar of | *#2inet their ferocious fo-s to demon e how the 
| " | h of the Holy Trinity virulent oppressors of our nation are ul imately con- 
ae great central parish of the any rinity, at dignly crushed and annihilated and merged within our 
Kingston-upon-Hull. In the year 1765 the younger | fog,“ 5x5 may also signify the fifth month Ab, as therein 
Mason, who was then ex ictly forty years old, and | so mar y of our national reverses occurred, being initials 
was a canon of York and vicar (if I recollect | for the exile of a3 mx. It may likewise denote > the 
rightly) of Aston, in Yorkshire, was married to— | Five Books of the Pentateuch, x the Unity of the God 
I quote Chalmers’s description of her—“ Miss | of Israel, 3 the two Tablets of the Decal yzue and the 
: 7 ? N , rhole osvilable, amounting to eiz surative o 
Sherman, daughter of William Sherman, Esq., | W»0le monosyllable, amounting to eizht, figurative of 
r: y = ” the eight days of the Abrahamic covenant, for which 
of Kingston-upon- Hull. And the other day, in our forefathers were cheerfully own yap. But amongst 
i : thine els , . ; tnt? efathe € ieerfully own usp2. But gs 
looking for some thing else, I happened upon the | these fiends may have been scholars who insidiously used 
register of his marriage. It teok place at the | this appellative in retaliation to envenom the remem. 
church of the parish of St. Mary, Lowgate, at | brance of Israel's greatest iniquities. That of I object 
Kingston-upon-Hull; and the courtesy of the pre- | to divulge in a public journal. y—oy the golden calf, 
sent vicar of that P irish—himself the owner of an | Exodus xxxii. 34. »—-yyp Numbers xxiii. 23, as hinted 
; T RS . roll 9 . 765 . 
honoured name—enables me to give the terms of | by T. B. Soudah, p. 14a, nape P. rate a = 
i satas phe he rene : ’ 1 ‘ veth, nen, 

the entry, which are these :— catastrophe happened in the month Tebe ae 
aon " i. in course of time, it may have degenerate! into an in- 
“ William Mason, of the Close of the Cathedral Church | fatuated war-cry of the infuriated mob. I am aware 
of St. Peter in York, and Mary Sherman of this Parish, | that Dr. Zunz derives this expression from 37, Pro- 
pany ar e —, —y by License this Twenty verbs xxx. 15, for being in juxtaposition with mpysy5, 
HM fth _ al oP Bi a Fit ¥ > Year + eg | leeches, and that it is also regarded as Latin initials, 
Seven Hundred and Sixty Five, by me Arthur Robinson. | which sub equently were transformed to the English 
This marriage was solemnized betw: a | drinkis g ejaculation, ‘ Hip, hurrah !’—Yours obediently, 

W. Masox ; “N. L. D. Zormer. 

In the presence of Many Suenmayn. | 
Euiza CayY.ey. 

Wa. Suermay.’ | 


Athenzeum Club. 


“24th Menachem Ab, 5541.” 

James Hoorer. 
3, Claude Villas, Den rk Hill, S.E. 
Wm. Sherman was, I presume, the young lady’s p Came Vilan, Sommers Sn, Os 
father. Eliza Cayley will probably be found to | 
have been the daughter of Cornelius Cayley, one | 
of the Cayleys of Brompton, who was then living 
at Kingston-upon-Hull. The marriage lasted for | 
two years only. In 1767 Mrs. Mason died of | 
consumption at Bristol, and I understand that her 
epitaph, written by her husband, is still to be 
seen (unless the “restorers” have destroyed it) on 
the walls of Bristol Cathedral. A. J. M. 


“Tne Porish Kixcpome.”—In an advertise- 
ment in “N. & Q,” July 30, it is stated, in a 
quotation from the St. James’s Gazette, that a 
recent reprint of Barnabe Googe’s translation of 
Naogeorgus’s Popish Kingdome is made from 
a unique copy of that production in the Uni- 
| versity Library, Cambridge. This statement 13 
| incorrect, as I happen to possess a perfect copy of 
| that work, “imprinted at London by Henrie Den- 

“ Hip, nip, nvrran !” anp tue Jewisn War-| 28™, for Richarde Watkins, anno 1570. ro 
cry “Hep !”—The following extract from a letter bound in_ morocco by Lewis. In addition to. all 
in the Jewish World of August 26, alluding to| Popish Kingdome and ‘A Table of the = 
cruelties to Prussian Jews, is so very singular that | ™“*ters contained in this er, ~y a me 
I think it deserves embalming in “N. & Q.” 1 | ‘#!n8 The Spirttuall Husbanc vee, im Swe Sa 

with a preface in English “to the right honorable 

* I have not forgotten that Chaucer says of his Ship- and worthie Lords, the gouernors and Senate of 
man,— | Bern. J. Futter Russet, F.S.A. 

“Ther was non such from Hulle to Carthage.” | 4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 
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Cecity, Wire or Ricwarp or Yorx.—It 
may be of interest to Hexmentroupe, who !ately 
inquired about the portraits at Penrith, to know 
that, in the recently published Report of the His 
torical Manuscripts Commission, there is at full 
length a letter written by “Cecil, the King’s 
Modre, and late wif vnto Richard, in right King 
of England and of France and lord of Irland, 
“to the Right reverende Fadre in God, oure 
right trusty and welbeloued the Bisshupe of Wyn- 
chestre.” It is in respect of the admission of a 


scholar to Magdalen College, Oxford (Rep. VIIT,, | 


pt. i. p. 268, 1881). No other letter of Cecily 
Neville appears to be known. Ep, MarsHatt, 

“Let ME LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIPS 
rrEs.”—I always thought hitherto that the Irish 
labourer who thus :ddressed the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire at Iox’s Westminster election was 
at least an original wit ; but I have just stumbled 
on the same expres-ion in the early Letters of 
Mrs. Montagu, who writes in 1741 to her sister 
Miss S. Robinson: “I have known a brand lighted 
at a lady’s eyes, but I never heard of a poker, 
tongs, and fire-shovel applied to them.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


“To MAKE Love.”—The following passage is 
interesting as apparently showing the origin of the 
phrase :— 

“If you meane either to make an Art or an Occupa 
tion of Loue, I doubt not but you shal finde worke in 
the Court sufficient: but you shal not know the length 
of my foote, vntill by your cunning you get commenda 
tion. A Phrase now there is which belongeth to your 
Shoppe boorde, that is, fo mae lone, and when I shall 
heare of what fashion it is made, if I like the pattorn, 
you shall cut me a partiet: so as you cut not with 
paire of left handed +heeres.”--Lyly, Euphues and his 

fagland, 1381 (ed. Arber, 1868, p. 290). 

F. C. Birkeseck Terry. 








Tue First Train uicutep py Storep Exrc- 
triciry.—It is, I think, worth notice that on 
Friday, Oct. 14, 1881, a train from Victoria to 
Brighton was the first ever started lighted by 
stored electricity. I think this fact is of sufficient 
historical interest to be worthy of a record in 
"eG J. W. Jarvis. 


A Frisic Guitp (ante, pp. 107, 126, 147). 
—* Essai d'une bibliographie de la Littéra- 
ture Frisonne” is a catalogue of at least two 
hundred Frisic works. Among these are Jan 
Althuysen’s Friesche Rymlery, &c., containing the 
Psalms of David (“ Dy 150 Psalmen fin David ”); 
Ringer’s Stichtelijke Sangpriéel, containing transla- 
tions of three of the Songs of Solomon ; the parable 
of the Sower in Friesic, published by Prince L. L. 


Bonaparte; and Posthumus’s Sint Jans Apokryf 


Testamint. R. S. Caarnock. 
1a, Adelphi Terrace, 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
| answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Cuatyep Liprartes.—Can any of your readers 
help me to find any libraries in England where 
» hooks are still attached to the shelves by 
iins?) I do not refer to single volumes chained 
to desks in churches, but to whole libraries. The 
one at Denchworth, Berks (“ N. & Q.,” 6" S. iv. 
304), is new to me, but unfortunately it has been 
| improved away before T could have an opportunity 
of examining it. That in Wimborne Minster is, of 
course, well known. There is also one in All 
Saints’ Church, Hereford, bequeathed by William 
| Brewster, M.D.,in 1715. The books are arranged 
on three shelves, occupying two sides of the room. 
They are all chained on a system similar to that 
| still existing in the cathedral, where the most 
remarkable chained library remaining in England 
}may still be seen. Probably the example of the 


the 
ch 


| cathedral may have sugyested to the authorities of 
All Saints’ Church the idea of protecting their 


books by a similar device ; for on any other theory 
unt for so late a use of 
J. W. CrLark. 


it would be difficult to a 
chaining. 
T 


1, Scroope Terrace, Cambridy 


Oxey Famity.—It is stated in Harl. MS., 1096, 
f. 124, that Thomas Salmon, of Londen and of 
Hackney, in Middlesex, married, in 1651, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Okey, of Dolzell, Worces- 
tershire, who was a sister of Colonel Okey. Can 
any of your readers inform me where I can learn 
further as to this John Okey, the father of Eliza- 
th? Epwarp Peacock. 


r 


B ottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Raren Sev.pex.—Can any correspondent ot 

i o” stute the date at which the clock- 
mker, Ralph Selden, in St. Jemes’s, flourished ? 
G. D. 


Tne AnrMoye Putsatiiuta.—Mr. Cussans, in 
his Listory of Hertfordshire, lately published, 
states that the Anemone pulsatilla, which grows 
luxuriantly at Ashwell, near Baldock, Herts, and 
nowhere else in that county, is called “ Dane’s 
blood” by the natives, who believe that it will 
grow only in places where Danish blood has been 
shed. I recommend this local belief to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gomme and the Folk-lore Society, and 
shall be glad to know if it can be corroborated. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W, 

Portraits 1n Cavacnes: Cuarzes I.— Ninety 
years ago, when they were copied by an admiring 
| loyalist member of my family, the following lines 
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were to be found over a painting of King 
Charles I. in St. Paul’s Church, Bedford. Are 
they, and is the portrait, still extant ?— 
“ Behold the charge is drawn, the day is set, 
The silent lamb is brot, the wolves are met, 
The Martyr's slaughter ho: Whitehall must be, 
Lately his Palace, now his Calvary.” 
my. Ws: 


New Univ. Club 


VinaLt or Ruttanp.—Denham Hunloke, of 
Chelsea, who resided “in a house over Durham 
Gate, Strand,” and was buried in St. Clement’s 
Church, Strand (will proved November, 1677), is 
stated to have married “...... daughter of ...... 
Vinall of Rutland.” I should feel much obliged 
for information respecting the Vinall family which 
would enable me to tix date of marriage, and supply 
Christian names of the father and daughter, and 
place of abode of the former. J.J. H 


“Youre Locninvar.”—Who wrote the music 
to this song, in six-eight time andin a flat? Iam 
aware that the words have been set more than 
once ; but I shall be much obliged to any one who 
will give me the name of the composer of this 
particular setting. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


A Provern —In Bacon (Adv. of Learning, ii. 
xxi. 7) there is mention of “ A proverb more arro- 
gant than sound, ‘that the vale discovereth the 
hill’” Where is there an earlier use of it ? 

Ep, MARSHALL. 


Aynprew Swixton: Georce Swiytor.—Can 
any reader of “ N, & Q.” inform me regarding the 
birth and parentage of Andrew Swinton, who was 
the author of Travels into Norway, Denmark, and 
Russia in the Years 1788-91, published in London 
in 1792, and of which a German translation 
appeared in Berlin the following year? I should 
also like to know if there are any sufficient grounds 
for attributing An Elegy inscribed to the Duke 
of Cumberland (the subject of which is the 
rumoured death at the battle of Falkirk of a Mr. 
Thornton), which was published by Hamilton & 
Balfour, Edinburgh, in 1746, to “ Mr. John Swin- 
ton, Advocate,” afterwards a judge in the Court of 
Session under the title of Lord Swinton. 

A. C. 8. 


Ercnixe sy H. Wicsteap.—I should be glad 
to know the subject of an etching by this gentle- 
man ; size, 15 in, by ll in. A very dishevelled- 
looking female is reclining among some rocks by 
the sea-shore, while what looks like the corpse of 
aman is tossed about by the waves near her feet. 
The etching has been tinted with sepia, and is very 
effective. I should like to know what scene, in 
fact or fiction, is represented by the picture. It 
is stated in a recently published life of Rowland- 
son that H. Wigstead, amateur etcher, was a 





friend of the great caricaturist, and was a sitting 
magistrate at Bow Street, London. 
W. H. Parrerson. 
[Can the etching be an illustration of Gay's ballad (in 
The What d'ye Call 1t?), “’Twas when the seas were 
rearing ” !} 


Nomismatic: James II.: Gun Mowney.—I 
have a half-crown with “Feb. 1689” on it; 
weight, 198g. I find in Ruding, edit. 1840, vol. ii, 
sup. pt. ii. pl. v. p. 389, note, “ There are some of 
these coins for every month from June, 1689, to 
April, 1690, inclusive-—Simon, p. 59.” Hum- 
phreys’s Coin Collectors’ Manual, vol. ii. p. 512, 
gives June, 1689, to July, 1690. Can any of your 
readers give me any explanation of my February, 
1689, coin ? W. STavENHAGEN JONES. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 

[? Feb., 1689-90.] 


Tae Vircix Mary: Asnroretu [AsnTarorts]. 

‘In Phoenicia one still sees grottoes of the Virgin Mary 
which are old shrines of Ashtoreth, bearing the symbols 
of the ancient worship of Canaan.”— Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament, Kc. (1881), p- 229. 
Where are the sites of these grottoes, and what are 
the exact forms of the old symbols to be still seen 
therein ? A. L. Mayuew. 


Tae Ark or THE Covenant.—On two occa- 
sions, when I have asked Cornish school-children 
what became of the Ark of the Covenant, I have 
been answered “ that it is buried in St. Michael’s 
Mount.” Is this a mere coincidence, or is it part 
of a forgotten legend ? W. C. M. 


Sir Geo. Grirrita, Kxyt., or Waicnore, 
SurFroLk, AND Burton Acnes, York. — This 
knight lived about 1515. Whom did he marry, 
and where can I find his pedigree? His daughter 
Dorothy married Gabriel St. Quintin. 


Sir Wm. Crerxe, Kyt., or Cornincuay, 
York.—This knight’s daughter Agnes married 
Geo. St. Quintin in 1584. Whom did Sir Wm. 
Creyke marry, and where can I find his pedigree? 

LEOFRIC. 


Weppixe Sones.—Is there any collection of 
old English wedding songs, or any evidence that 
epithalamia were commonly sung in England 
during the Middle Ages? The wedding songs of 
the Slavonic nations form quite a little literature of 
lyric poetry. Is there any trace of such traditional 
songs, used before or at weddings or espousals, 
having been once common among our English 
peasantry ? W. S. Lacn-SzyrMa. 


A Cors.—Does any coin in the British Museum 
answer to the following description? This one 1s 
a copy, of copper, somewhat smaller than a far- 
thing; one side has been rubbed smooth, and the 


| other bears a Phrygian cap between two daggers ; 
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underneath are the letters Erp MAR, and the 
whole is surrounded by a dotted circle about one- 
sixteenth of an inch from the edge. What I take 
to be a Phrygian cap may be an inverted bowl. 

T. J. Warton. 


Morris Dancers.—I 
dancers still exist in some of the villages in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Is there any truth in this report? 
When did morris dancing die out in Devonshire ? 
I have made inquiries in Cornwall, but can find 
no memory of it among the old people. 

PenwITH. 

Ayn o_p Prayer Boox.—I have lately seen a 
folio copy of “The Book of Common Prayer. 
Printed at the Theatre, Oxford. Charles R.” There 
is in the beginning of the book a large print of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the book contains a 
“Form of Prayer to be used on the 2nd day of 
September for the Dreadful Fire in London.” The 
friend in whose possession I saw the book told 
me he had shown it to the late Mr. Coxe, of the 
Bodleian, who said he had never seen another 
copy of the book or heard of its existence. Can 
you give any information regarding it and its 
value ? F. R. S. E. 


“Sero VENIENTIBUS ossa.”—“ When the day 
of his [the Earl of Argyle’s] execution came, Mr. 
Charteris happened to come to him, as he was 
ending dinner: he said to him pleasantly, ‘ Sero 
venientibus ossa’” (Burnet’s Reign of King 
James IT. Illustrated, by Dr. Routh, p. 34, Ox., 
1852). What is the source of these three Latin 
words; or in what other place do they occur ? 

Ep. Marsa. 


Two Portrait Parsters.—When did Thomp- 
son and Joseph, two Dublin artists, flourish? The 
latter was, I believe, living temp. George IV. 

C. 8. K. 

Puorocrapus oF THE Hoty Lanp.—The splen- 
did series of photographs of the Holy Land by 
Bonfils is probably known to most travellers who 
have been to Palestine. I shall be much obliged 
if any reader who has a descriptive, or even a price, 
list of these photographs will lend it to me for a 
few days. I have not been able to obtain any 
sort of list in any London photographic agency, 
and I believe that at the present time no public 
institution in England is possessed of these highly 
important works of archeology and art. 

Witiiam H, Sewett. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Writixe witn Lemon Juice.—In State Papers 


have heard that morris | 


| 





(Domestic), Queen Elizabeth, vol. ccxxxiv., | 
No. 48, there is a letter from Tho. Cely to Lord 
Burghley, dated Dec. 8, 1590, in which mention is 


an earlier instance on record of the use of lemon 
juice in writing ? ABHBA. 


Tue Hamerton Famity.—Gervase Hamerton 
was born in 1597 and died 1668. Foster, in his 
Yorkshire Pedigrees, only records two brothers of 
his, namely, Peter and George. He appears, how- 
ever, to have had two, if not three, more brothers— 
Nicholas, Hugh, and ([ think) Henry. I should 
like much to know anything that is known of 
Nicholas, who died some time between the years 
1640 and 1649, and also whether it is known that 
a brother or near relation of Gervase Hamerton 
was killed in the Civil Wars. HAvTBARGE. 

[See also ante, p. 208.) 


Replies. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF “BEDFORD,” &e. 
6 §. i. 173, 469; ii. 249, 334, 474 ; iii, 117, 


250, 318, 350.) 

Though it is perhaps rather late to resume the 
discussion on this subject, I should like to make 
a few remarks on the Celtic derivation suggested 
by Sir J. A. Pictox. Of the correctness of the 
general statement that the local nomenclature of 
England is largely Celtic in origin there can, of 
course, be no question ; it his been abundantly 
shown in Mr. Taylor’s Words and Places, though 
it may be added parenthetically that the chapter 
on the Celts is the weakest part of that very admir- 
able work. 

A very common mistake of some, who have in 
the past looked to the Celtic dialects for an ex- 
planation of English place-names, has been to take 
modern forms to explain old names, without in- 
quiring what changes such forms may have under- 
gone. Welsh, for example, which has often been 
laid under contribution, has its history, like every 
other language, and a very obscure history it often 
is ; and in the course of ten centuries it has under- 
gone great changes. How great these changes 
have been can well be seen by reference to Prof. 
Rhys’s analysis of the early inscriptions of Wales. 
In no department of inquiry has fancy run riot 
more wildly, or history been more completely set 
at defiance, than in Celtic etymology. For ex- 
ample, in some of our dictionaries English words 
are constantly derived from Welsh words, which 
are in reality themselves corruptions of the very 
forms the derivation of which they are used to 
explain. To this too general rule Prof. Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary is a noteworthy excep- 
tion ; and to a student of Celtic the sober caution 
and the discriminating accuracy displayed by the 
author in the treatment of the Celtic element in 
English afford the most conclusive evidence of the 


made, inter alia, of the destruction of letters | general trustworthiness of the work. 


Written with lemon juice. Can you refer me to | 


Perhaps Sir James Picton has not quite 
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escaped the besetting sins of Welsh etymo- 
logists. For instance, to derive Mancunium from 
an imaginary Man-cyn, “ chief place,” is impos- 
sible ; such a compound as Man-cyn could not 
exist. 
cyn to signify “chief place,” it must be cynfun. 
Again, in the assertion that “ Gwent is changed to 


reality it is Venta that has been changed to Gwent, 
the prothetic g having been added in post-Roman 
times, as in French and Italian. 

But to come to Bedford, or Bedican-fursa. I 
quite agree with Mr. Mayuew that the deriva- 
tion from Bedw-can cannot be accepted, though 
not exactly for the reasons assigned by Mr. May- 
new. It is true that bedw is a collective, and as 
such is feminine ; but it is also a plural, and so 
would not require the modification of the initial 
in the adjective, even if the present laws of initial 
mutation had obtained in the sixth century. So, 
assuming that the adjective can was ever used as 
an epithet of bedw, or any other tree name (an 
assumption fcr which, however, I can now recall 
no evidence), Bedw-can would not be (in the 
modern language) an impossible or “ ungramma- 
tical” place-name. Further, Bedwgan, if it existed, 
would not mean “white birch”; it would be an 
adjective, meaning “ birch-white,” just as penwyn 
signifies not “white head,” but “ head-white, 
white-headed.” 

The chief objection to deriving Bedican from 
Bedw-can is found in the fact that these Cymric 
words could not have had their present form in the 
sixth century :— 

(1) The word bedw was formerly betu, as is 
proved by the cognate forms in the kindred 
dialects compared with the Gaulish betula, or 
betulla, Pliny’s “Gallica arbor mirabili candore 
atque tenuitate” (xvi. 18). That the dental surd 
had not become sonant as early as A.D. 571 is clearly 
seen by a glance through the Oxford glosses, which 
cannot be put earlier than the ninth century, and 
in which vowel-flanked ¢ still regularly remains. 
When we find in these glosses such forms as clutam, 
etem, anuton, peteu, notuid (for the modern cludaf, 
edaf, anudon, pydew, nodwydd) still remaining, we 
are not justified in assuming that betu was abnor- 
mally developed into bedw three hundred years 
before. 

(2) Again, the old form of can, Bret. kann, Corn. 
can, was cant (cantus or cantos), which appears 
in the Gaulish Canto-riz (splendidus rex), Canto- 
benna (album cornu). Now it is quite certain that 
the assimilation of this ¢ in auslaut had not taken 
place so early as the sixth century. Indeed, it has 
never been completely carried out even in the 
spoken language ; and words from which the t has 
now disappeared are found to have retained it up 
to no very distant date ; ¢. g., such forms as ariant, 
ugeint (for arian, ugain), occur down to a com- 


If we are to form a compound of man and | 


Keltischen Namen, p. 176). 
Venta” there is at least a verbal mis-statement ; in | 


| the facts above detailed will, I 





recollect or ever heard of, 





paratively recent period. Of the late preservation 
of the t in cant we have positive proof in the proper 
name Gurcant, which thus occnrs several times in 
the Liber Landavensis. This Gurcant is the 
modern Gwrgan, and represents an older Ver. 
cantus, “valde candidus, splendidus” (Gliick, 


Whatever may be the real origin of Bidican, 

think, make it 

evident that Str James Picrox’s ingenious sug- 

gestion cannot be accepted as a satisfactory solu- 

tion of the puzzle. Tomas Powctt,. 
Bootle, Liverpool. 


Trevecar (6 §, iii. 351).—Sie J. A. Picrox 
mentions this place, Tredegar, as an example of 
the word tre, meaning a homestead, and the mean- 
ing and derivation of the name is given as “the 
ten homesteads "—Tye being taken for a home- 
stead, deg as the Welsh for ten, and the last 
syllable ar not being accounted for. The cart is put 
before the horse ; for if it signified “ten home 
steads” it would be Deg-tre, the numeral in Welsh 
coming before the noun; therefore this cannot be 
the meaning or derivation. 

Tredegar, in Monmouthshire, is the ancestral 
residence of my family, which there is every reason 
to believe was established there at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, as Bledri ap Cadivor Vawr, 
the direct lineal ancestor of the family, was witness 
to a charter of Roger de Berkerolles, who was then 
living and dwelt close by, which charter granted 
to the Abbey of Glastonbury the tithes of one 
division of the parish of Bassalech, which was con- 
stituted at that time, and in which parish Tredegar 
is situate; and as Bledri died in 1119 it must 
have been signed very early in the twelfth century. 

There have been many explanations and deriva- 
ions of the name of Tredegar given by ingenious 
persons—chiefly, I suspect, English. One is a con- 
traction of the Welsh words T'reed-yr-gaer, the 
foot of the camp, because there is an ancient earth- 
work on a hill in the park opposite the house, 
called, as many Welsh forts are, “the Gaer. 
Another was 1're-deg-erw, the mansion, home, or 
dwelling of the ten acres. Oihers thought that ten 
acres was but a small piece of land for so large an 
estate, and fancied it might be Tri-deg-crw—three 
ten acres, or thirty acres. Another idea has been 
that it may be Tre-dau-gaer, the home of the two 
forts, as there is another earthwork on a hill in 
front of the house. These will serve to show what 
a charminglyfertile language the Welsh is for per- 
sons who like to speculate in derivations. [he 
name “Tre-deg-erw” is found in old English 
letters in the Ordnance Map, as if it were an accre- 
dited ancient name; but how it got there 1s& 
mystery, for there is no such place, nor ever was 
such 2 name or place that any one now living can 
and there never 
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was any field of ten acres to have given the name. | interchangeable consonants, according to the letter 
I well remember the county being surveyed for the | which precedes them, for the sake of euphony. The 
Ordnance Map by the engineers in 1820, and can | Tre and Degyr in both instances are separated by a 
only imagine that they got hold of this name from | hyphen, and the Degyr in both instances has a 
the conjecture of some ingenious person trying to | capital D, indicating a proper name. Ina MS. of 
explain the name Tredegar. The most obvious | the seventeenth century, in the possession of Mr. 
derivation, and which is the true one, does not, |S. R. Bosanquet, is this statement, “ The house of 
however, seem to have occurred to these ingenious | Tref-ddigr, holden by inheritance of blood from 
persons. |time to time, is the most ancient in all Wales.” 

The word ftref (pronounced trév), sometimes | “ Teigr ap Tegonwy was an ancient prince in King 
abbreviated into tre, means, not a single house, | Arthur's time.” The t being changed into d for the 
which would be ty, but the dwelling-place, chief | sake of euphony, the place is again called “ Tref- 
mansion, or homestead of some important person, | Deigr”; and though Teigr may be as mythical a 
with the necessary offices, stabling, and out-build- | personage as King Arthur, this is strong pre- 
ings for the accomodation of the family of servants | sumptive evidence that there was such a tradi- 
necessary for the performance of such various | tionary personage connected with this place, at 





a group of buildings analogous to the German 
Heim or Ham, and thus came to signify a village, 
and subsequently a town. There could not, there- 
fore, have been ten trefs together. The tref gene- 
rally took its name from that of the owner or 
founder of thedwelling—as Tre-gwilym, Tre-madoc, 
Tre-gunter, &c. (though sometimes the name was 
derived from the situation, or some other circum- 
stance), as Tregoed, the mansion of the wood ; or 
Trecastle, from the vicinity of a castle, as Trecastle, 
in Carmarthenshire, Englished into Castleton— 
and there is no doubt that Tredegar took its name 
from the first founder or owner, whenever he may 
have lived, and the name, as is usual, has con- 
tinued to the present day. 

The earliest mention of the name which I find 
in writing is in an old copy of a poem of Gwilym 
Tew, a Welsh poet who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for there are no very early deeds to be found 
in which it is mentioned by name. The property 
having been in the family for so many centuries, 
the original charter or grant, if there ever was one, 
may have been lost or destroyed. Tredegar is 
situated in the ancient lordship marcher of 
Wentllwch ; and being freehold was most pro- 
bably granted to our ancestor Bledri ap Cadivor 


| 
duties as would be requisite, and was in fact rather | 
| 
} 





Vawr (whose father, a Pembrokeshire chieftain, | 
was buried at Carmarthen in 1084), by Robert | 
FitzHamon, after his conquest of Glamorgan | 
and Wentllwch from the ancient Welsh prince, | 
Jestyn ap Gwrgant, about 1100, and it is pro- 
bable that any charter or other such document 
may have been destroyed when Owen Glyndwr 
ravaged Wentllwch with fire and sword in 1404. 
The poet Gwilym Tew, or William the Fat, 
flourished between 1430 and 1470, and presided 
at a Gorsedd in Glamorgan in 1460, about which 
time he wrote a complimentary poem in praise of 
Sir John Morgan of Tredegar, Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, whom in the title he styles 
Syr Sion ap Morgan o Dre-Degyr, and again 
in the poem itself he writes the name ‘T're- 


Degyr, the t and d being in the Welsh language 


| tions which have lately appeared in 


whatever time he may have lived. Again, in a 
pedigree by Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, made 
about 1660, and now amongst the Hengwrt MSS. 
at Peniarth, the name is written “ Thomas Morgan 
de Dref-degyr, Esq.” From this evidence it seems 
to me clear that Tredegar received its name from 
its earliest possessor, whose name was Teigr, though 
when he lived or who he was is not known, but 
his name was attached to his éref, or homestead, 
and has continued to this day, as is the case with 
an adjoining hamlet in the same parish, which now 
retains its name of Tre-gwilym, which it derived 
from being the tref, residence, or homestead of 
William de Berkerolles, 2 Norman, who came 
over at the Conquest, and was father to Roger de 
Berkerolles before mentioned, who built a small 
castle adjoining it, which, after the Norman usage, 
he called Rogerston, and both names are retained 
at the present day, the one being the Welsh name 
of the tref and hamlet, and the other the name of 
) Roger, the builder of the 


‘ 





the manor founded by 
small castle, a scanty fragment of the wall of which 
still exists. Octavits MorGay, 
The Friars, Newport, Mon. 

Dre. Bett ann Mr. Lancaster (6% S. iii. 
306, 417, 458; iv. 17, 155, 295).—The following 
gleanings from memorials of Joseph Lancaster, the 
founder of a system which has developed into the 
great British and Foreign School Society, may 
interest your readers, and help to solve the ques- 

“Nn. & @” 

He was born in Kent Street, Nov. 25, 1778; his 
father was a Chelsea pensioner who had served in 
the American war, and he belonged to the Friends. 
The son Joseph at eight was pondering over the 
Gospels in secret; at fourteen was reading Clarkson 
on the slave trade, and was determined to go to 
Jamaica to teach the blacks. Accordingly he left 
home, having a Bible and a Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
a few shillings. Brought back, he became an 
assistant in schools, and at twenty—it was now 
the year 1798—his father gave him the use of a 
back room at their house in Kent Street for a 
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cheap school. Lancaster, with twenty shillings of | parish school. From 1798 to 1808 Joseph Lan. 
his pocket money, himself made his first desks and | caster conducted the institution without a com- 


forms out of rough boards. 


see young Joseph about a book; conversation 
ensued, and a valuable patron was interested and 
secured. This was Thomas Sturge, of Newington 


At this time a Friend, 
looking over the bookstall in Kent Street, had to 


mittee, but as he had less than no talent for finance 
| he speedily got into debt and became much em- 
| barrassed ; he was, however, from time to time 
relieved. It became at length clear that, with 
great virtues, much love for children, and a passion 


Butts, who with other Friends—Anthony Sterry, of | for education, he had two serious defects—he could 


High Street, St. George’s, and Elizabeth Fry, 
kindly helpers of the poor and ignorant at that 
time of distress and famine—now helped in this 
new movement for educating the children of the 
poor, by obtaining subscriptions to pay for those 
who could not pay for themselves, and by other- 
wise encouraging Lancaster. Lancaster himself, 
in his poor room in Kent Street, insisted on 
children coming to him whether they could pay or 
not. Henry Tyler, an old leader among the Metho- 
dists in Southwark, was about 1798 one of these 

oor boys, and, being ‘‘ too poor or too lazy,” said 
Be should not come any more, that he was too 
poor to pay. Lancaster’s response was, “ Never 
thee mind about the money, Henry ; thee continue 
tocome.”* This was in accordance with the printed 
notice outside, “All who will may send their 
ehildren and have them educated freely, and those 
to whom this offer may not prove acceptable may 
pay for them at a very moderate price.” About 
1800, the school having increased from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty scholars, a move became 
necessary. The second school was, I believe, a sort 
of shed in Newington Causeway, opposite Brandon 
low, holding from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty children, and was known as Lancaster's 
school, to which the children got on a plank placed 
over a ditch—a common way even so late as 1820 
of getting to poor cottages about this neigh- 
bourhood, which, being of low level and very wet, 
was intersected with ditches, and was often flooded. 
Probably this shed was enlarged to meet the in- 
creasing demands, and some Friends guaranteed 
the rent. About 1803 the third school was opened 
in James Street, Borough Road, in a rough, dilapi- 
dated, barn-like building, which was to some extent 
fitted up for the purpose. Before this the school 
had become known, and strangers and foreigners 


not make both ends meet, and he was unable to act 
under others who could, namely, his great friends, 
who would have managed his finances and left him 
to the work of education alone. He so loved 
children that in an early naive publication he 
says he never saw them but his heart yearned 
towards them; it was at one time his custom on 
Sunday evenings to have from forty to sixty 
children to tea with him, the elder serving the 
younger. 

As to the question between Dr. Bell and Mr, 
Lancaster, Dr. Bell in 1798 published An Experi- 
ment on Education made at the Male Asylum at 
Madras. At this time Lancaster’s school in Kent 
Street was well attended, he himself practically 
and painfully working out his plans. Lancaster is 
candid, and says in 1803, “ From this publication 
[Dr. Bell’s] I have adopted several useful hints,” 
and ‘‘I much regret I was not acquainted before 
with the beauty of his system”; but in a later pub- 
lication he protests against the injustice of Dr. 
Bell’s claiming his inventions. The words of the 
great Edinburgh reviewer, churchman, and most 
competent witness, who lived at the time and took 
part in all such questions, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in his article “ Trimmer and Lancaster,” 1806, con- 
firm this. I have already noted it in your pages. 

W. Renvwe. 


JEREMIAH CLARK, oR CLARKE (6* §. iii, 410; 
iv. 112, 256, 316).—Whether this musician spelt 
his name with, or without, a final ¢, is not a gene- 
rally interesting question ; but since it was I who 
first raised the point by doubting the accuracy of 
the spelling with the final e in a note of Mr. Cum- 
minGs’s, I feel bound to say a word or two on the 
subject before it drops. It is, of course, only in 





began to visit it and take an interest in the system 
of educating hundreds of children by means of one | 
man assisted by monitors selected from the ad- | 
vanced scholars. Now, the Duke of Bedford, Lord | 
Somerville, and Earl Stanhope led the way and | 
helped liberally. In 1805 the king and some 

members of the royal family took much fancy to | 
Lancaster and warmly favoured the work. The | 
school was now named the Royal Free School ; it | 
was on City land, opposite the present site, Lan- 

easter having the ground fenced in as far back as 

Martin Street. After this we find him in an unused | 


* The Stranger’s Friend, 1864. 
- ' 


recent times that any strictness in spelling proper 
names has been observed. I have seen a letter of 
the great Lord Burleigh’s, in which he spelt his 
own family name in five different ways—as nearly 
as I remember, thus: Cecil, Cecyl, Cicel, Cicele, 
and Cecile. Even in the last century, people were 
not always unvarying in their mode of spelling 
their names ; and the addition or omission of the 
final ¢ was one of the commonest variations in 
which they indulged. The last piece of evidence 
adduced by Mr. Commines would be of more 
value than it is if it were an original document 
that he quoted. It is not so, but only a copy, and 
therefore of no authority. There are, however, 
three of Clark’s compositions in the British 
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Museum, in his own autograph, on which his 
name is, in each case, without the finale. They 
are three anthems, “I will love thee,” “ Praise y* 
Lord,” and “ The Lord is full of compassion.” The 
last is printed in Divine Harmony (second collec- | 
tion), as also another, “O be joyful”; both bear- 
ing the composer’s name, “Mr. Jere. Clark.” 
There are also two catches in the MS. Department 
of the British Museum (29,386), in the hand- | 
writing of E. Warren Horne, with the composer’s 
name similarly spelt. All the evidence, therefore, 
in the National Collection is on my side, except | 
the certificate (copy) quoted by Mr. Cummins, | 
against which Warren Horne’s accuracy as a| 
copyist may be confidently set. Again, the 
anthems and hymns by Jeremiah Clark, pub- | 
lished in Harmonia Sacra, have his name spelt in 
the same way, without the final e. 

And now, to be fair, I will admit that I possess 
Jeremiah Clark’s own copy of the last-named 
work, with his name written on the title-page, 
“Jer. Clarke.” I need not say that I had for- 
gotten this when I wrote my first note on the sub- 
ject. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“Ar pay” (4™ §. xi. 507; xii. 14, 116; 6% 
§. iii. 149).—It is a great pity, so it seems to me, 
that “*N. & Q.” is not made more use of as a book | 
of reference. If it were, many questions would not 
be asked which are asked, for the answers would 
have been found in back numbers of “ N. & Q.” 
I myself, before I write a note, always look at the 
five general indices, which I possess, and then I 
know whether or not there has been any note on 
the subject in the five series to which the indices 
correspond. Those contributors of “N. & Q.” who 
live in small towns and have not a copy of their 
own* cannot, of course, refer ; but I am afraid that 
even those who live in large towns and could refer 
often think it easier to write to “N. & Q.” than 
to take that trouble. In the present case, if Mr. 
Mayruew, after consulting Wedgwood, Diez, and 
Skeat, had referred to my note on the subject (4 
§. xii. 116), I think he would not have written for 





further information, though he might possibly still | — — 


have had his doubts. 

My note is a very long one, and I hoped I had 
shown conclusively that Mr. Wedgwood’s derivation | 
from stare or tenere a bada cannot possibly be main- 
tained. The only thing that can be said in favour 
of it is, to my mind, that, so far as form goes, bay 
might easily be derived from bada through an old 
Fr. baie, which seems to have existed. But the 
oldest English form was not bay, but abay (though, 





* It is not to be expected that every one should possess 
acomplete copy of “ N. & Q.” from the beginning; but | 
think that every one who contemplates writing to it fre- 
quently should, if he is able, possess himself of the 
general indices, of which the expense is about six 


shillings in six years, or one shilling a year ! 


as Prof. Skeat shows, this was sometimes written 
a bay, as if it were two words), and we also find at 
abay (Halliwell) exactly corresponding to the Fr. 
aux abois. 

In the second place, the Italian expressions quoted 
above were never (so far as I can make out) used 
of hunted animals, and they never really meant 
anything at all like our “to stand or keep at bay.” 
Mr. Wedgwood does indeed, in a passage quoted 
from an Italian author by him, translate per tenere 
i nemici a bada, “in order to keep the enemy in 
check, or at bay,” but any one who is at all familiar 
with the language and reads the passage atten- 
tively will see that the meaning is rather “ to divert 


| the attention of the enemies,” ¢. ¢., to make them 


attend to one thing instead of another, and so 
obtain an advantage over them.* The only mean- 
ing given to tenere a bada, in Villanova’s large 
Italian dictionary, is in Ital. “ trattenere, ritardare 
uno dal suo pensiero, dalla sua impresa” ; and in 
Fr. “faire perdre le temps,” and this explanation 
agrees very well with that given by Mr. Wedg- 
wood before he quotes his passage, viz., “to keep 
one waiting......to amuse.” 

I am the more pleased to find that Prof. Skeat 
now opposes Mr. Wedgwood, because formerly 
he adopted his derivation. See Morris and Skeat’s 
Specimens of Early English (Clarendon Press, 
1872), vol. ii., Glossary, s.v. “ abaie.” 

For other details, and amongst them how Cot- 
grave’s tenir en abbay (mod. Fr. tenir quelqu’un en 
aboi, Littré) came secondarily to have the mean- 
ing given by him, “to delay or drive off with false 
hopes,” which is very nearly the meaning of tenere 
a bada, I must refer to my original note. 

F. CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Francois Vitton (6 §. iv. 168, 335).—So 
many errors have appeared concerning Buridan and 
the queen who, in Villon, seeks to have him slain, 
that a few facts may be acceptable. Jean Buridan, 
the Nominalist philosopher, was rector of the 
University of Paris. In his Compendium, Gaguin 
the historian gives as authoritative the legend that 





* The inhabitants of Pisa were attacking some enemy, 
and they made a feint and began the attack on one side 
when they really intended to make it seriously on the 
other. Such a feigned attack surely could not be said fo 
keep their enemy at bay (which is what Mr. Wedgwood 
endeavours to make out) ; it really only made him lose 
his time and opportunity, ‘To keepat bay " is to make 
such a determined stand and to offer such a desperate 
resistance as to prevent one’s enemies from coming to 
close quarters. But nothing of this sort is to be found in 
Mr. Wedgwood’s passage. When used of a stag the ex- 
pression means literally (if derived from the Fr. abot, the 
barking of a dog, as it should be) to keep the dogs bark- 
ing, i.e, at a distance, for as soonas they are able to rush 
in and bite they cease to bark. Whilst they are kept at 
bay, or barking, they are in suspense and are in danger 
of losing their prey, and hence the secondary meaning 
given in the text, in the last paragraph. 
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Buridan escaped with difficulty from the fate 
designed for him by a queen who sought to have | near Bideford, contains twenty entries between 
him treated after a fashion she had employed with | 1538 and 1545; of these seven are described as 
other lovers, namely, tied up in a sack and thrown | servants. There are seventeen entries of the burial 
into the Seine. That queen, Gaguin states, was | of servants in the Bideford register between 156] 
not Jeanne de Navarre, as tradition asserted, but | and 1599. 

one of the wives of the three sons of Philippe le | hood m ny 
Bel, all of whom were confined on the charge 





register of marriages for the parish of Littleham, 


From other parishes in this neighbour. 
more examples can be produced, 
A. J. M. had better communicate with me 





of adultery in Chateau-Gaillard, in Normandy, | J. Incre | 
These three queens were Marguerite de Bourgogne, | Buckland Brewer, near Bideford, 
Jeanne de Poitiers, and Blanche, Comtesse de : 
M rche . muaehe, Comteme la | It seems to have been the custom in entering 
aiarcne, | . ; 1 ‘ 
Bavl 4 , \ : Bs the marriage or burial of servants to describe them 
avie . " « me 7 > - » | ° — 
rary le Ree) st tures that : Targue rite de Navarre} as such. As an instance from the Selmeston 
caused Buridan to be thrown into the river not as 





: : ‘S | register: 

her lover, but on account of his warning his Ann. D 1696. October y* ‘ Burved Thee 
scholars against her. In La Tour de Nesle, of “An. Dom. 16 tt igo wks — 
which Dumas, not M. Hugo, as supposed by The seme Thomasen occurs a second ti 
CatcuTtTensis, is the author, Marguerite de Na- | . -— “— ad aon oll h +] e foll ot RRR Se 
varre is the heroine. At the first production of es I ey f mete: gas a a 
the drama, at the Porte-Saint Martin, on May 29, | eer t-te 

1832, Mdlle. Georges played Marguerite de Bour- | 





Buryed Richard the son of Thomas Parsons, a Batchelor 


r > | Buryed Old Ellenor Lee, a widow. 
gogne (Reine de Navarre) and Bocage Buridan. | Buryed John Boyse,an ancient inh«bitant of this 


The pair in Dumas have been lovers, but are not | parish, 
so at the time of the action. Dumas’s share "| Buryed Old Join Pollard. 


the play was fiercely contested by his collaborateur, Buryed Ellenor Pollard, a widow, being very old. 
Frédéric Gaillardet. Brantéme, in his Vie des| The last entry conveys an unpleasant impression 
Dames Galantes, speaks of the death of Mar- | that the poor old lady’s age was the cause of hee 
guerite de Bourgogne at the hands of her husband, | being put to death, W. D. Paris 
who made her “mourir cruellement entre quatre | Selmeston. 


ll "1 = 7» 

murailles au Chasteau-Gaillard. . . ‘. — 

My experience of registers is small, still I have 

found many entries of burials of servants, but “an- 

MARRIAGES AND Beuriats oF Sravants (6t*| not call to mind having seen any marriages. Such 
| 


Josern Kyicnr. 


S. iv. 9).—I am ashamed to give A. J. M. such | entries I have not usually copied, but, on 1 okin 
an entry as he asks for without a more accurate | through some extracts I was enabled (by the 
reference, but in the parish registers of Over, | courteous p rmission of the vicar) to 
near Cambridge, there is one, about the middle of | the Hemel Hempsted registers, I find the 
the seventeenth century, of the burial of “ Anthonie, which may interest A. J. M.: — 

servant to Dr. Pope.” However, if A. J. M. can 1559, Willixm Rolfes man, of Piccotsend. 
look into, I think, the second volume of Dr. 1562. October the xxxj duie Thomas Ewer, servante to 
Howard’s Miscellane a Ge nealo reve (I am again Johnson the gl ver. 

sorry I cannot refer more distinctly), he will find 1568. Decssnber the vilj dale Ales Newton, servante t 


Thomas Byrchemore, 
it among the other entries of the Pope family 1588. Marche the xix daie Annis Web, eervaunte to 
which I published there some years ago. Symon Cox. 
CFS. W ARREN, M.A. 1590. me the xxvj daie John Streate, servante to 
Farnborough, Banbury. Mr. ffrauncis Combes, who was murthered by John 
: Bates, servante likewise to Mr. Combes,” 


J. Epwarp K. Cctts. 








7 





In the parish register of Clent are these two 
entries :— 


Agnes, sometime servant of Richard Cleave, was buried | 4, cue? vaMe James a er “nd _—3 7, eos 
y* last day of February, 1584, | 308).—I have met with the inscription “S’ . ames 

A maid at Mr, Willinm Cox his house departed y* pre- | de Hokaungre ” on a seal attached to an undated 
sent life y* 29 of May, 1658. Hampshire deed among the muniments of Mag- 
And a the following, which relates to neither a | dalen College, Oxford, which I assigned to about 
marriage nor a burial: — the year 1240. But of Jacobus (which is used not 

Margaret, the daughter of Marye Walcar, whose father | £ Jacob but for James) I have noted an instance 
as she saith is one William, servant to James Carter, was occurring about 1220-30, I do not think that 
christened y* 5 day of February, 1576. the name Jacob, which was distinctively Jewish, 

Vicory. | was ever used in a Latin form. 

The marris ages and burials of persons so described W. D. Macray 

are very frequent in our parish registers. The | 


The name James came to England from Nor- 
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mandy. There is a small town called St. James 
situated on the frontiers of that province and 
Brittany, a little inland of Pontorson, which, no 
es bt, bore that name long before the year 1258 
: ympare the Spanish form 1 of the name, Jaime. 
Eocar MacCutrocu. 








Guernsey 
Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” I. v.: Asues 
wapE OF Paros (6" §S. iv. 309).—It is stated in 
Ellis’s Brand, i. 94, that “the ashes used this day 
{Ash Wednesday] in the Church of Rome are made 
of the paln is consecrated the Sunday (i.¢., of course 
the Palm Sunday) twelve months before.” Or, rather, 
a3 is quoted in a note, “ The as mes which they use 
this day are made of the palmes blessed the Palm 
Sunday before.” — New Helpe to Discourse, 1684, 
p. 319. Is there any contemporary authority to 
which we can be referred with regard to this 
custom in England or elsewhere, and can it have 
suggested to Tennyson the words “ kind 
the palms of Christ”? The poet him could 
doubtless explain what he meant. J. . F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
RCHYARD OF Sr. Pancras (6 §, 
. T. Cansick is, I believe, the 
to by ithe Pall ‘Mal ll Gazette as 








i. © 
iy. o 


person referr 


“having once pt iblis ishe i the epit iphs on the tomb 
etones in the chu _—_ rd of St. Pancras.” The 
title of the worl which I possess two volumes, 


is simply Epit he of St. Pancras Parish. Mr. 
/ iy add, resides at Kentish Town. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


1, N.W. 





(The fourth volume of Mr. Cansick’s work was to have 
dealt with the epitephs in the graveyards of the City, 


r for regret that it has not yet appeared) 





Siece or Cuerstow (6™ §, iv. 307). — The 
irs relating to the occupation of Chepstow 

Waller in 1643 A. E. L. L. will 
introduction to J. Washb arn’s 

cestrensis (1825), pp. xxxviii—ix. 
Amongst the tracts in this work ‘that Mr. W. ash- 
bourn has “ reprinted with fidelity ” is one entitled 
“The Victorious and Fortunate Proceedings of Sir 
William Waller and his Forces in Wales...... which 
was sent in a lette ir from Sir William Waller and 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, and read i in both Houses of 
Parliament, Aprill 15, 1643,” London, April 17, 
1643. After mentioning he victory at Highnam, 
near Gloucester, on March 24, where more than 
1,500 of Lord Herbert’s “ Welch” army were taken 
prisoners, the writers say :— 

“We then marched for Wales, the Welch left their 
garrisons, they quitted Newnam, Rosse-bridge, Mon- 
mouth, Che) ow, we entered those townes, very weary 
of the Welch wayes over the mountaines, and sensible 
of their wants: And hearing Prince Maurice was neare 
us on the one side, and the Lord Herbert with his con- 
tracted guirrisons on the other......we resolved for 
Glocester, through Prince Maurice's army: And upon 


particu! 
by Sir William 
find in the 

| hliotheca Glo 


lec 1 with | 


Monday at night, being the tenth of this instant, having 
sent away our foot to guard it over the Wye, to Aust, 
and so on the farre side of the river [Severn] for 
Glocester, wee marched from Chepstow all night, for 
Prinee Maurice’s quarters with our horses and dragoons.” 
On the morning of the 12th Waller came up with 
a body of the enemy at Newnham, skirmished 
with them at Little Dean, and reached Gloucester 
the same evening. Waller’s not meeting with any 
opposition at Chepstow will account for A. E. L. L, 
not finding any burials in its parish register for 
| April, 1643. Chepstow Castle, after several days’ 
siege, surrendered to Captain Morgan on Satur- 
|day, October 11. The entries of burials, &c., 
| which are recorded in the parish register in 1645, 
| cannot refer to this siege, as supposed by A. E. L. L. 
W. Georce. 


Bristol. 

The Eanviest Rartway (6 S. iv. 288).—Dr. 
Caance will find at p. 382 of this year’s Whitaker's 
Almanack a useful summary of railway history, in 
which this passage occurs :— 


+ 





| “The first act obtained for th: construction of a rail- 
way was that of the Surrey Iron Railway Company in 
1801 for a railway from Wandsworth to Croydon. Then 
followed the Severn and Wye, the Berwick and Kelso, 
the Gloucester and Cheltenham, and other small under- 
takings, about twenty in number altogether, with an 
aggregate of 250 miles, and an authorized capital some- 
what under amillion. It is almost unnecessary to add 
| that animal power only was contemplated in their work- 





An Essnrinep Heart (6% §. iv. 189). — 
Robert Pocock, in his Memorials of the Family of 
Tufton (Gravesend, 1800), p. 79, says in a note, 
respecting John, Earl of Thanet (who died at 
| Skipton Castle in April, 1680) :— 

* There is in the vault of Rainham Church among the 
remains of the Tufton family a heart-shaped leaden box, 
containing the bowels of one of them, probably of this 

earl, whose body being brought from so great a distance, 

} embowelling must have been necessary for its removal. 
W. A. Scorr Rosertson. 

| Elmley. 

| “Panwes-reece” (6% §, iv. 168).—Pans 

| panse denoted in old French that part of a knight’s 

| 

| 

| 

i 





armour that covered the sides of the be * Partie 


de l’armure qui couvroit le coté” (Row) It is 
equated by Roquefort with Nanchiére, “ Partie 
de l'armure destinée a couvrir le ventre.” In this 


part any armorial bearings might conveniently be 


placed, and sometimes, I believe, they were so 
worn, J. D. 
| Belsize Square. 


‘* Fierce as A maccotT” (6 §. iv. 309) is not 
local, but general in England, and is short for 
“Fierce as a maggot with its tail cut off,’—a meta- 
phor which commends itself to apple-eaters. 
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Croy Famiry (6 §. iv. 69).—If W. can pro- 
cureasight of Maurice’s work, Le Blason des Armot- 
ries de tous les Chevaliers de la Toison d'Or (folio, 
La Haye, 1665), he will find therein a mass of 
information with regard to the arms, descent, and 
general history of this illustrious Flemish house. 
No family furnished so many members to the 
order of the Golden Fleece. The original arms of 
the family are, arg. three bars gu.; but they are 
usually quartered with those of de Renty ; arg. 
three doloires (or broad axes), two in chief addorsed, 


and one in point, gu. They are thus borne by | 
Antoine, Sr. de Croy et de Renty (No. xv.), one | 


of the original knights of the Golden Fleece, 
grandson of Guillaume, Sr. de Croy, by Isabeau, 
heiress of Renty. 

Genealogists have given to the family of Croy 
a descent from the royal house of Hungary. This 
will be found set out in Spener, Opus Heraldi- 
cum, p. spec. lib. iii. cap. x. There must be 
accounts of the family in all genealogical books 
which relate to the Low Countries. A copy of 
the rare work, La Généale gre et Desee nte de la 
trés illustre Maison de Croy, 8vo. (rather high 4to.), 
Douay, 1589, par Jean Scohier, is in the library 
at South Kensington ; and another work, in folio, 
by the same title but without the author’s name, 
is in the British Museum Library. It is probable 
that Popliment’s Dictionnaire de la Noblesse 
Belge (Bruxelles, 2 vols. 4to. 1863-7) has an 
account of the family. They held the duchies of 
Cambray, d’Aerschot, and d’ Havré, and were princes 
of Chimay, Havré, and of the Holy Roman 
Empire, besides possessing many inferior titles. 

J. Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


Great Men beELtevers In Guosts (6% §., iv. 
307).— On reading F. V.’s query I turned to the 
Diary of Archbishop Laud, under the impression 
that it contained many references to ghostly visita- 
tions, I find in it many allusions to visions of 
departed friends, but all are spoken of as having 
occurred during sleep. Still Laud, I think, by the 
way in which he speaks of these visions, and by 
the evident importance he attaches to them, leaves 
the impression on the mind of the reader of his 
Diary that he believed that he had been visited 
in sleep by the actual spirit of the departed. For 
example, the only entry under July 3, 1625, is:— 

“Sunday, in my sleep his Majesty King James ap- 
peared tome. I saw him only passing by swiftly. He 


was of a pleasant and serene Countenance. In passing 
he saw me, beckned to me, smiled, and was immediately | 


withdrawn from my sight.” 
On August 21, again a Sunday, he says, “ That 
night, in my sleep, it seemed to me, that the Duke 
of Buckingham came into Bed to me,” & Jan. 5, 
1626-7, was the entry :— 

“ Epiphany Eve and Friday. In the night I dreamed 
that my mother, long since dead, stood by my Bed, and 


‘ 


drawing aside the cloaths a little looked pleasantly upon 
me......She then shew’d to mea certain Old Man, long 
since deceased; whom, while alive, I both knew and 
loved.” 


No other event is recorded on this day. Under 
March 27, 1627, Laud records some difficulties 
that he had had in obtaining payment of some 
legacies due to Lady Dorothy Wright, the widow 
of Sir George Wright. He adds:— 

“This night Sir George Wright appeared to me in my 
sleep, having been dead two Years before at least. He 
seemed to me in very good plight, and merry enough, 
I told him, what I had done for his Widow and Children 
He, after a little thought, answered, That the Executor 
had satisfied him for those Legacies, while he was yet 
alive. And presently looking upon some Papers in his 
Study adjoyning, he added, that it wasso. He moreover 
whispering in my Ear, told me, that I was the Cause, 
why the Bishop of Lincoln was not again admitted into 
Favour, and to Court.” 


The wording of this passage makes it clear that 
Laud believed that he had been visited by the 
spirit of his deceased friend, and had received 
from him information to which he evidently 
attached importance. Under October 26, 1635, 
there is a curious account of the apparition of 
Laud’s servant, Will. Pennell, at the very time 
when he was lying at a distant place at the point 
of death; and to give but one more instance, the 
archbishop, under date January 24, 1639-40, re- 
cords an appearance of “my Father (who died 
16 Years since).” Jouyson Balry. 

Pallion Vicarage. 

Cuiswick (6 §, iv. 127).—This word is given 
in Charnock’s Local Etymology. He remarks that 
it “is not found in Domesday.” “ There is a tra- 
dition,” he says, “that within the last hundred 
years a very considerable mart or fair for cheese 
was annually held in the field called the Great 
Downs, nearly opposite the Duke of Devonshire’s.” 
In Mr. C. Blackie’s Etymological Geography the 
word is derived from A.-S. crosel, sand, gravel, a 
sandbank, and means sandy dwelling or bay. 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Prace Names (6 §. iv. 166).— There is a 
Finkle Street also in Carlisle, spelt Fenkle in the 
old maps. Can the word be a corruption of Fen- 
geld, a tax imposed for the repelling of enemies? 
| I believe there is a Finkle Street in nearly all the 
| larger towns in Yorkshire, also at Kendal. So far 
| as I can ascertain, this street is generally near the 


| > 


castle, E. F. B. 





| 


‘ 


Patience, A Man’s Name (6 §, iv. 168).— 
There is no doubt about there being a Sir Patience 
Ward, Lord Mayor of London, 1680-1. In some 
memoirs which he is said to have left of his own 
life, he gives this account of the origin of the 
singular baptismal name he bore. His mother 
having had six sons, the father began to think the 
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family increased too fast for his estate, and he 
made a vow that if there was another son he would 
Another son was born, and 
though it was tried to dissuade him from doing so 
by friends, he kept his word, and gave him the name 
Sir Patience Ward had a great- 


call him Patience. 


at his b apt ism. 
nephew called after him, who had a son named 
Patientius. (See pedigree in Hunter's South 


Yorkshire ii. 143.) C. J. 


The following is from Jistory of Christian 
Names (Lond., r, Son & Bourn), vol. i. 


1n)-— 


“The Puritans indulged in Piety as a name, and it 
still sometimes occurs in England, as well as Patience 
and Prudence, though little aware that there were saints 
thus called long ago, St. Patiens, of Lyons, and St 
Prudentius, the great Christian poet of primitive times. 

Evan Tu 

Battersea, S.W. 


Fotk-Lore: A Cure ror Firs (6" S. iv. 106). 
—The following passage is from Smiles’s Thrift :— 
‘Charms are devoutly believed in 
a shilling offered at the communion 

cure for fits; hair plucked from t 

shoulder and woven into a chain, t be put rout 1 the 
child's neck, is powerful for the same pr 

hand of a corpse applied to the neck is believed to dis 
perse a wen rhe ‘evil eye,’ so long dreaded in unedu- 
cated countries, has its terrors among us; and if a person 
of ill life be suddenly called away, there are generally some 
who hear his ‘tokens’ or see his ghost. There exists, 
besides, the custom of communicating deaths to hives of 
bees, in the belief that they lnvari bly abandon their 
owners if the intelligence be withheld. 

Perhaps Mr. Pencetty could furnish me with 
more instances of the last curious piece of super- 
stition, which I do not remember to have met with 
before. HEPATICcvs, 





1@ cross ON an asss 








An exactly similar mode of cure was adopted in 
this village about eighteen months since, in the 


Ai 
case of a female about seventeen years old. The | 


sixpences were collected from single young men. I 

dare say the subject in this case had faith in the 

remedy, the fits, I iain having long since dis- 

appeared. G. J. Dew 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Tne Oricin or Famiry Names (6 §, iv. 
148).—I would recommend Men and Names of 
Old Birmingham, by Toulmin Smith, as a book 
containing information on this subject, with lists 
of Birmin ham families sho ving the development 
of their names. Pr. F. S. A. 


their Sources 
875, pp. 148-9). 
HIRONDELLE. 


See Bardsley’s English Surnames : 
and Significations (2nd ed., 


Apixcer Cuvurcn (6™ §. iv. 147). i have 
looked at my notes regarding this church, but do 
not find the date at which the earliest part was 


built. I think it is to be found in Manning and 


Bray’s Surrey, vol. i., in Aubrey’s Surrey, vol. iv., or 
in Cox’s Magna Britannia; in the two latter books 
are mentioned the ‘‘ ring of bells” and monuments, 

| brasses and inscriptions then in the church, but of 
which now not a trace is left. 

On July 27 of this year the Surrey Archeo- 
logical Society held their meeting, and the annual 
Dorking excursion was made, when Abinger 
Church was visited, and in a paper read by Major 

| Heales the date of the building of the church was 
iched upon, which may be of interest to E. H. A. 
and others who may know this church. The 
| earliest part was the nave, “ the chief and remark- 
able feature of which consisted in the three win- 
dows, which were placed very high up in the wall 
on either side, and which there was every reason to 

believe were of an early Norn period, perhaps 
from 1120 to 1150.” The inventory of the goods of 
the church is preserved (temp. Edw. VI). The 


1 
} 
j 


i 
registers commence 1559, and are very clear and 
perfect. B. F. 8. 
“TxrernaL”: Rocer Herre, &c. (6™ S. ii. 
324; iv. 318).—A curious in ¢ of the infernal 
nome oclature recently came under my observation. 
A f w months ago I was on the shores of the 


Boden See, and noid a visit to “the quaint old 
town of Ueberlingen, on an arm of the lake, for 
the purpose of inspecting and sketching its noble 
medieval church. Adjoining the church, facing 
the main street, there is a house of entertainment 
with the following sign :— 

| “ Wein Stube zur Il 

. von A. Teufel 


° 


Literally “ Hell Tavern kep' 7 Devil.” There 
did not appear much sign of “revelry by night.” 
All seemed as quiet and peaceable as became a 
dull, sleepy German town. Probably the pro- 
prietor’s name being Teufe 1, he has, with a species 
of grim facetiousness, appe nded the natural ad junct 
of the pl ice of ol He rr Te ule 1. Be that as 
it may, I simply transcribe the inscription as it 
stands. J. A. Picton. 
5 dyknowe, Wavertree. 








“ Soornest” 1n “ Comvs,” 823 (6% 5S. iii. 248, 
411, 452; iv. 55, 96, 296, 312).— May I be allowed 
to thank Pror. Sxeat for his late courtesy? I 
am hardly likely to be able to call upon him, as he 
so kindly invites me to do, nor can I trouble him 
now that he is extremely hard pressed for time to 
pen for my private enlightenment arguments of 
such length that he thinks he could not make 
them clear without trespassing too much on the 
space of accommodating “ N. & Q.” Well were it 
for “N. & Q.” if its columns were never less 
worthily encroached upon ee by Pror. SKEATy 
whose publi c withdrawal from the discussion above 
referred to I shall scarcely be alone in regretting. 
The substitution of tree for three ((res) is satis- 
factorily accounted for ; bat it was the substitution 
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of three for tree (arbor) that I intended to instance 
in my note. Sr. Swirury. 


“Srvart” (6 S. iv. 267, 314).—North of the 
Tweed, in the country of the Stewarts or Stuarts, 
the name is invariably pronounced as a dissyllable. 
If illustration be needed, see numerous instances 
in Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, e. 9.:— 

* You're welcome, Charlie Stuart, 

There 's none so right as thou art. 

Hal I the power to my will 

Thy foes to scatter, take and kill 

I'd make thee famous by my quill 

From Billingsgate to Duart.” 
The change from the original spelling is under- 
stood to date from Queen M iry’s residence in 


France Norvat Ciyse. 
Aberdeer 


Loccas, Tne Artist (6™ §. 90, 332). 
The Priv lege qu ted by Mr R. ti ILLAND 18, ¢ 
should be, found in every complet , 
Oxonia Illustrata. Lowndes gives 
this work, as also of the Canta) 
correct date (1688) of the latter. There are 
slight variations in copies and in the plates, t 
long to note in these columns. I shall be happy 
to give a note of these to Mr. Dopasoy, if he care 
to have it, from the copies in my collection. 

JULIAN MarsHatu. 
13, Belsize Avenue, N.W. | 








“Ixx” as A Vers (6" §. iv. 69, 312).—The! 
following examples may be added of a not uncom- | 
mon usage:— 


“ He that eateth His flesh and drinketh His blood 
dwelleth in Christ, and Christ in him; 1 inneth 
sojourneth for a time. but dwelleth continually.”—B 
Andrewes’s S ii, 205 ; ; 





“ Every man’s heal inns at the horned Ram 


ear n the way, at the Blue-lion inns.” 
Bp. Hall, Satires, II. vii. 31, 37. | 
Butler (Hudi rs. II. i £34 spe: iks of — 
“ Th’ houses where the Planeta inn.” 
And Horace Walpole, in 1775, writing to a frien 


, 
1 
to whom he had sent some things says, “ You had 
better send for them where the machine inns 
T. Lewis O. Davies 

Pear Tree Vicarage, S uuthampton. 


Warenam (6 §, iv. 232, 277).—F. H. H. says, 
“TI do not think there are any records or remains 
of enclosure or fortification” at Wareham. On 
the contrary, Wareham is enclosed, or all but en- 
closed, by what remains of its ancient fortifica- 
tions. You walk along the top of the earthworks, 
and see the wi lespre: ding watery vale outside 
them; and inside them the shrunken old town, 
with gardens and crofts where once were houses 
and churches. Two churches only remain, and | 
one of the two is desecrated and used as a day 


school. It is a pathetic place, this Wareham ; more 


interesting far than its ghbours — than ugly 
Poole, and brand new Bournemouth, and stony 
Swanage, and even than Corfe, with its church 
spoilt by “restoration” and its castle ruined by 
civil war. A. J. M. 


Duoos-Days (6 §. iii. 419; iv. 13, 55).—Io 
North Derbyshire “boon work,” or “ booning,” 
was formerly considered, and it may be so now, as 
work done over and above the work that could be 


demanded by 9 or custon. Fifty years ago a 


| surveyor of hig thways came to me and told me of 
an improvement he wanted to make in the roads 


over and above the ordinary statute labour, and he 
said all the farmers had agreed to do “boon work” 
for it in their several proportions, and as I had no 
cart-horses he requeste i from me, in addition to 
my composition, a “boon” in money. Some 
years afterwards I wanted a quantity of material 
carted without delay for some distance, and got 


& 1 
number of farmers to do it. On paying one of 
them, he said, “I would gladly have / t if 
you had done it that way.” ~ ELLCcEE. 

Craven 
Taatcuep Cucorcnes (6 §, ii. 447; i. 56; 


iv. 117).—The Church of Salhouse, spelt in the 
parish registers Salehouse, six miles from Norwich, 
hida that hed roof ‘prior to its restoration, which 
is now going on, and the new roof is to be that 
ReeixaLp Srewarr Boppiyxcroy, 

Titley, Herefordshire. 

Ture Avrnorsulp oF THE “Imitatio Caristi” 
S. iv. 246, 335).—In answer to Mr. Warerroy, 
[ must confess that my kuowledge of Carthusian 
writings is very limited. I therefore cannot satisfy 
his demand. But I hardly see what end sucha 
passage would serve, as I presume even Mr. 
Waterton would admit that this use of “ ex- 
terius ” might, very soon after 1430, have become 
known at the Grande Chartreuse from the Jmifation 

elf. What I conceive its use in 1430 to show 
may be made clearer by quoting the rest of the 
passage, “C'est done que cette expression était 
employée par tout le monde et non point exclu- 
sivement en Allemagne” (La Grande Chartreuse, 
p 203, note), and by a ] ding that, whether it was 
used “ par tout le monde” or not, it was certainly 
used at the Chartreuse. 

The authority of the official publication from 
which I quoted may be given for the statement 
that when the inmates of the Chartreuse meet in 
the Chapelle des Morts, before taking their rare 
walks, to hear read some passage of a spiritual 
treatise, the book ordinarily selected is the jirst 
book of the Imitation (ibid., 230). 

W. A. B. Cooripce. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition. Inclu ling 
several nants ed Unpublished Letters, and other New 
Materials. Collected in part by the late Right Ho 
John Wilson Croker. With Introductions and N« “ee 
by Rev. ‘Whitwell Elwin and William John Court- 
hope, M.A. Vol. I1I.—/oetry, Vol. III. (Murray. 

Few of our readers interested in the story of Pope, 

his life, character, and writings, and the history of his 

times, and who have shared our appreciation of the 
manner in which Mr. Elwin has executed the five 
volumes of the works of the bard of Twickenham which 
have appeared under his careful and adnirable editor- 
ship, but must have shared our longing for the com- 
pletion of a work which has been carried on with so 
much learning and good taste. But after a careful 


fiture, destruction, has not been traced further back 
than Fielding. No dictionary which gives examples can 
be said to be complete that does not under “ = ve, 


| reproduce the mock epitaph which the late Mr. W. J. 


examination of this new volume of Pope's Works we | 


feel bound to congratulate our old friends in Albemarle 
Street, and with them the v. Whitwell Elwin, that 
the latter’s mantle has fallen on no unworthy shoulders. 
Mr. Courthope has obviously been a patient and careful 
student of the writings and history of Pope; and having 
had, in addition to the advantage of communication with 
Mr. Elwin, the assistance and counsel of Mr. Garnett, of 
the British Museum, and of many other scholars who 
have made Pi pe their especial study, he has pro- 
duced in this volume a sufficient guarantee that the 
Elwin and Courthope edit ion of Pope will be brought to 


a conclusion in such a manner as to justifythe expecta- | 


xcited by the admirable way in which it was com 
; 


tions « 
mence 


y English T. Lewis O. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Davies has produce! a work well worthy of 
anding on th e same shelf with the compilations of 
Nares and Halliwell. In some respects it is of more 
value than either of the above-named standard books. 
It is ind 


Glossary. sy 





leed m ore nearly akin to Dr. A. Hoppe’s 4 isch- 
Deutsches Su nt-Lerifon than to any English book 
we know. The work of the learned German, though 
occupying much the same ground as that of Mr. Davies, 
is devoted much more to modern literature. Ancient 
and modern books have contributed alike to Mr. Davies's 
word-museum. All that was wanted to ensure a place 
therein was that the claimant should not have been 
properly described or illustrated by example in some 
three or four standard dictionaries which are taken as 
tests. A book like this makes evident the vast wealth of 
our tongue—a richness unregarded, unknown indeed 
except to a very few specialists. Of course many of the 
words catalogued and illustrated here are objectionable 
compounds, and some others useless as being without 
anything corresponding to them in nature or in 
thought; but many are good words which are really 
wanted to express id as. 
without the word b:/ocation, a term which has been 

invented to express the ‘faculty some saints are reputed 
to have possessed of be’ng in two places at the same 
instant of time, but such words as lush-druining and 
bushing are required by farmers and game preservers 
Sales by inch of candle might be traced earlier up and 
later down the stream of time than any of the instances 
here given. There is a notice in the Archeaologia, 
xxxviil. 388, of a sale of this kind in 1794, and Mr. 
Briscoe informs us, in his Old Nottinghamshire, that 
the custom still prevails in Dorsetshire, and in the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission Report, vol. iv. 
p. 103, we have #n account of a sale of this sort which 
took place in 1641. 


_ We could get on very well | 


All up, <e. total failure, discom- | 


Conybeare inserted in his novel culled Perversion. Ti is 
supposed to commemorate a fo wmer ¢ = of Hogs 
Norton who was cut off in the midst of festivities, and 
runs thus: 

“ Quite well at ten, 
Had a few friends to 
Taken ill at twelve, 
And at one it was all up with me.’ 
We trust Mr. Davies's work will b 
and that it may soon be succeed 
from his pen of a like character 


Mate ls fi r the History of The s Bucket, Arch Lishop 
of Cantebury (Canonized by Po} Al xrander - 
AD. 1173). Edited by J. G. Robertson, M.A., Canon 
‘ f Canterbury, for the Master of the Rollz.—Vol. V. 
Epistl:s. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE Latin lives of Archbish »p Becket are naturally 

followed by a complete collection of his letters, which 

will now for the first time be arranged in one series and 
in the order of time. The MS. collection in the Vatican 

Library, which contains 535 letters, was the work of 

Alan, Prior of Canterbury, and afterwards Abbot of 

Tewkesbury, whose life of the Archbishop is printed in 

Canon Robertzon's second volume. Alan takes credit for 
attempting to present the letters in their true order; but 

a monk of the twel fth century could scarcely be expected 

to perform ic rectly a work of so critical a kind, and 

litt'e depend > can be placed on his order of arrange- 
j}ment. For nants, his third book contains the letters 
connected with the leg: Gratian and Vivian, 
which was of subsequent date to the legation of Simon 

'and Bernard, the sul.ject of his fourth book. Alan's 

collection was edited by Lupus from the Vatican MS., 

and has been largely supplemented by Dr. Giles with 
letters chiefly derived from a MS presented to the 

Jodleian Library by Sir Thomas Cave. The chrono 

logical principle of arrangement is discarded altogether 

in Dr. Giles’s edition, and the letters are e printe 1 accord- 
ing to the rank of the writers. The pope's letters are 

— first, then come those of cardinals, then of arch- 

bishops in the alphabetical order of their sees, then of 

then of clerks; whilst the letters f laymen, 
kings, queens, nobles, and knights are similarly arranged. 
Letters which were included in his editions of the letters 
of John of Salisbury and of Arnulf of Sisseux are ex- 
| cluded altogether, however important they may be in 
their bearing on the archbishop'’s history; and this 
| confusion is aggravated in the Abbé Migne’s reprint of 

Giles’s edition by the removal of Pope Alexander's 

letters to another volume of his Patrol Canon 

Robertson, therefore, found little help from his pre- 

decessors in the difficult task of determining the true 

dates of the documents printed in this volume, but he 
brought to his task an unrivalled knowledge of the de- 
tails of the archbishop’s career, which has enabled him 
to accomplish it with equal ekill and success. The 
letters in this volume are 226 in number, and range 
from 1158 to 1166. 


sup Wi th me; 


come widely known, 
1 by other volumes 














bishops, 





’ gical oes of the Families of Chester of 

Bristol, Barton- Regis, London, and Almondsbury, and 
of the Families = Astry de ce? f Sir Ralph 
Astry, Lord Mayor of Lon 1493, dc. Attempted 
by Robert Edmond ¢ ecter Waters, Esq., BA., and 
of the Inner Temple. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Tuis admirable pe se monograph is by the same 

skilful and practised hand as the much larger work on 

the Cheaters of Chicheley. The Chesters of Chicheley 
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were formerly considered to be of one stock with those 
of Bristol, and the relationship was shown in the 
Baronetages. It is presumed the 
everything about the latter before he 
were re ally distinct families ; but we must 
for printing the materials he had gathered. 
band, Mr. Waters has for the first time 
connexion of all the Astry families. The 
somewhat limited interest, as the Chesters and Astrys 
are apparently extinct, and the married daughters few 
from whom a descent could be claimed at the present 
day. But on other grounds, as a model of what a 
moderate “family history” should be, we cordially re- 
commend it to our readers; for the author seldom specu- 
lates, but tests every received statement by records, 
and therefore is a most trustworthy authority. The 
narrative is very readable; there are tabular pedigrees, 
some armorial woodcuts, and a full index. The wills of 
the merchants of Bristol and of the old “civic aristocracy” 
of London are of wider interest. The work is dedicated 
to Mr. Chester-Master, of the Abbey, Cirencester, and 
of Knole Park, Gloucestershire, 

The V ‘on f a T } CG ddesses + a R 7 Ma 
By Samuel Daniel, Reprinted and Edited, with 
troduction and Notes, by Ernest Law. (Quaritch.) 

Tne splendour which attended the performance, rather 

than any special merit of language, appears to have 

eC ommended to Mr. Law for reprodt uction the Royal 

Masque of Samuel Daniel. Performed on the evening 

of Sunday, Jon 8, 1604, by Queen Anne of Denmark 

and eleven maids of honour in the Great Hall at Hamp- 
ton Court, it was “in a certain sense the first true 
masque ever presented.” As such it attracted con- 
siderable attention, and references to its perform- 
ance still survive. Mr. Law has made this solemnity 
the basis of a disquisition upon masques in general, and 
has furnished in addition an account of those who 

took part in the performance. His work supplies a 

want in our theatrical histories, and as such has real 

value. It is, moreover, written in an agreeable and 
victuresque style, and constitutes a desirable possession. 

Whether Mr. Law's recommendation that the masque, 

as an essentially English form of entertainment, should 

be revived, will be accepted by managers is doubtful. 

His book, with its agreeable erudition and pleasant 

criticism, wil! at least find a place in every theatrical 

library. In all bibliographical respects the reprint is 
satisfactory. 

The Story of the New Testament t v connexion with 
the Revised V. : gences between it 
and the Author ! Versio ompar i and Criticized 
By the Rev. Andrew Carter. (Whittaker & Co.) 

Tuts pocket volume contains a concise account of English 

translations of the New Testament, about fifty pages 

being devoted to the revision. There is prefixed a clear 
summary of the history of the canon, and of the pre- 
servation of Greek MSS. and versions, with definitions 
of terms which would be likely to puzzle unlearned 
readers of such notices of the Revised Version as have 

occupied so much space lately in reviews and newspapers. 

The writer P ints out the bearing which the revision has 

upon eternal punishment, and other doctrine ° which - 

now uppermost in the religious world. Though the boo 
is small, it is furnished with a useful index, 

The Creed of Se , Religi Moral, and Social. 
William Graham, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tus is a thoughtful book of a very high order. To 
criticize it within any limits which we have at our 
command would be impossible, and justice demands that 
when dealing with subjects of the deepest interest to 
humanity we should not blame or praise offhand in a 


found that these 


On the other 
shown the 


In- 


By 


author had collected | 


thank him | 


book is of | 











few easy sentences without giving the grounds of our 
| assent or dissent. 


In the present instance, though we 
find much that we approve most heartily, we are 
bound to say that we are at issue with some of the most 
important of the general conclusions. The remarks ag 
to the theory known as the “ nebular hypothesis” are 
very wise, and we think highly of the manner in which 
the theory of evolution is stated. Many of “ conclusions, 
however, are such as cannot be arrived at by those who 
hold the fundamental facts which lie behind the creeds 
of the Christian and Moslem worlds, 


Pror. Sxeat’s Elymolog -_, 19 nary, which wag 
announced for publication on . 1, will not be quite 
ready by that date. It is, however, nearly finished, and 
may be expected to appear in the course of that month, 

oe tee Messrs. Longmans’ announcements are The 
Speeches « f Len dD aconsfc ld ; Vol +f of Mr, Blanchard 
5 ane yh of Nu) om the 7 : Vols. LV. and V, 
(completing the work) of The it story of Rome, by Wil- 
helm Ihne; Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s 7'he Fall of the Mo- 
narchy of Charles 1.; Memoir of Augustus de Morgan, 
by Mrs. De Morgin; and Notes on Foreign Picture 
Galleries, by Charles Locke Eastlake, F.R.1.B.A. 

CotoneL Grant's Liprary.—Pope’s star is once more 
in the ascendant. In another column we have noticed 
the new and interesting volume of his works just issued 
from Albemarle Street, and we now call attention to the 
coming sale of Popiana, Swiftiana, Johnsoniana, Curlliana, 
&ec., contained in the remarkable library of Colonel 
Grant, which are to be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son, in Leicester Square, on Wednesday, Nov. 16. All 
who are interested in the literature of that brilliant 
period will thank us for advising them to secure a cata- 
logue of this highly important sale, rich almost beyond 
precedent in the peculiar class of literature which it 
embraces, and which we shall be surprised if they do not 
preserve as a bibliographical /ijou. When we say that 
among Colonel Grant’s treasures is not improbably the 
only remaining copy of Warburton’s 1743 edition of the 
Ethic Epistles, which the editor eventually suppressed, 
and almost all, if not all, the known editions of the 
Dunciad, &c., we have said enough to justify this ex- 
ceptional notice of a coming book sale 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


A. M. writes :—“ Where can I either buy or see a 
book containing pictures of the old uniforms of the 
sritish Army! It is important that they should be as 
correct as possible ; and more especially the uniforms 


*| of the Militia.” 


&. O’N.—The name and address of the secretary of 
the Browning Society are, Miss Hickey, Clifton House, 
Pond Street, Hampstead, "N.W. Mr. Furnivall is good 
enough to say that he will send you a prospectus. 

J. R.—There is a Carlyle Club. An advertisement 
giving particulars of a monthly meeting appears in this 
week's A the 

H. B. A.—The wording of the passage is decidedly 
questionable. 

A Correction.—P. 26 
the proof,” 


acum. 


4, col. 1, line 1, for “ correcting 
read preparing the draft. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








